











ON THE ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE [TONIC VOLUTE. 


By F. C, Penrose, FRS., Litt.D., D.C.L. [ 4°}. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th November 1902. 


UCH has been written on the subject, and several methods have been proposed for 
the construction of the Ionic volute by means of finding centres for quadrants of 
circles which may give some approximation to the appearance of the true figure of 

the Greek originals, none of them very successful. That of Goldman seems to be the best, 
and, indeed, if compared only with Roman examples, may almost be allowed to be good ; but it 
fails altogether to give the proper proportional expansion of the spaces between the lines ; nor 
do the four jumps in each convolution at all represent the beauty of the continuous gradation 
of Greek originals. 

The origin of the volute has been sought for in Assyria, Egypt, and other sources; but 
I believe the scheme I am about to explain this evening, which derives it from Greece itself, 
must be the right one, as it enables the exact figure of any true Greek example to be re- 
produced. 

We find constantly in archaic Greek work in various places, and particularly in the 
decorations of the Mycenzan period, the form of scroll shown in fig. 1 [p. 22], in which every 
convolution of the spiral extends from the centre by equal intervals. A form similar to this 
appears to have been used in carved work on capitals at Persepolis, and may have been 
actually tried in Greece itself, but, if so, would soon have been found monotonous and 
intolerable to eyes acquainted with the shape of the shell of the nautilus or the ammonite 
and some other natural forms. 

The decorative scroll above referred to had no doubt been formed mechanically, as can 
easily be done by unwinding a string from a cylinder (the mathematical name for this figure 
is the involute of the circle, and it may be convenient to speak of it under that name). The 
question would, as I have supposed, arise, How could a spiral having the character of the 
ammonite be produced ? 

If now the operator draws upon wood—-or some other suitable material—the involute 
scroll, such as he has been accustomed to, and by shallow carving or otherwise raises the 
edges a little to form a helix, so as to allow a string to be wound round those edges, and then 
to be unwound over a flat surface with a marker at the extremity of the string, he would 
have produced the expanding spiral he was in search of. This figure, as I shall show further 
on, received an improvement in the hands of the Athenian architects, but it sufficed for many 
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other excellent examples elsewhere. It does not indeed give the true figure of the 
ammonite, which Nature forms on the principle of the equiangular spiral [see fig. 2], which is 


© @ 


FIG. 1 MYCEN_EAN T 





FIG. 2.—EQUIANGULAR SPIRAL, DRAWN MECHANICALLY, 


drawn by an instrument exhibited by me in the Great Exhibition of 1851, and which I have 
called the helicograph; but the involute method has all the requisites of proportional 








3.—ARCHAIC EPHESIAN CAPITAL RESTORED, BRITISH) MUSEUM. 


The irk parts are the original fragments. 
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expansion and perfect variation of curvature at every point, and, what is important for our 
present inquiry, coincides perfectly with Greek volutes. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher informs me of a volute produced by unwinding a string from a 
whelk-shell. By this means the equiangular spira! could be produced. This form, however, 
though greatly superior to Goldman’s volute, would not nearly coincide with the Greek 
examples, nor have so much variety of curvature. 

I give an example from Ephesus * [fig. 3], the capital of the early Temple of Diana intro- 
duced to us by Dr. Murray a few years ago,t and again referred to in a Paper read before the 
Institute last January,} which is of peculiar interest in this inquiry. In all the later examples 
known to me the two central convolutions 
of the spiral, or nearly so, are interrupted 
and concealed by the circle which forms the 
eye of the volute. In this case, however, 
the curve which would be evolved from the 
helix, such as I have mentioned above, is 
allowed to extend from the very central 
origin of the volute up to its junction with 
the abacus. Fig. 4 is the same spiral drawn 
from calculated points, as will be further 
described later on. 

The darker parts of the capital {fig. 3] 
are original ; the remainder is as it has been 
restored, and well restored, by Mr. Pinker, 
the clever head mason of the British Mu- 
seum ; but it is only the central part which 
is here to be considered as authentic. For- 
tunately this part contains the central origin, 
and also enables a straight line to be drawn 
through it to the circumference on both 
sides; this enables a calculation to be made 
to find a helix on the involute principle, and PIG. A—-ARCHAIC EPHESIAN CAPITAL, THEORETICAL CURVE, 
this, when worked out, is found to agree not 
only with the given points on the circumference, but corresponds with the inner convolutions 
also, and can therefore be extended to the whole of the volute as given in fig. 4. The differ- 
ence between this and the restored parts is not great. This correspondence clearly shows 
that the method of the involute spiral was that which was used by the architect employed by 
Crwsus. In this, the archaic cap, the raised moulding which marks the volute extends to 
within about an inch of the point where the spiral would commence, and the remainder is 
shown by a groove cut in the marble almost to the absolute starting-point, which I shall here- 
after call the origin. It is a large volute about 33 inches across. 

The volute of the later temple at Ephesus has exactly the same curvature, almost the 
only difference being in the surface moulding and the circular eye which occupies its centre. 
Those at Priene and the Mausoleum can be formed with involute helices made in the same 
manner. In by far the majority of the examples known to me the eye of the volute was a 





At the Meeting a second example was exhibited—a  Kyphesus, Jovnnau R.1LB.A., Vol. IIL, 3rd ser. (1895-96), 
drawing of a capital from the later temple in the days of at p. 53. 
Alexander, restored after the fire. t Two Tonic Capitals in the British Museum, ib. Vol. 


a " ‘ ‘ I , » , t 
T The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of Diana at 1X. 1901-2), at p. 101. 
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separate piece from the main mass of the capital, and was formed by some kind of boss of 
marble or sometimes of metal, inserted into a circular hole prepared for it, centred very nearly 
on the place of the pivot of the helix, and always of sutticient diameter to receive it. Such an 
arrangement would have had obvious convenience for fixing the helix, but would not have 
been indispensable, and there are a few examples in which it does not occur. 

The volutes in all the examples in Asia Minor were probably described by means of helices 
similar to that mentioned above. but the more critical Athenians demanded greater variety 
than that spiral so used could supply, and gave to their volutes additional expansion in the 
exterior convolution ; still, however, working by means of the involute form, but treated in the 
manner I propose to show presently. This applies to the Propylea, to the three orders of 
different size in the EKrechtheum, to the temple of Nike, of which Dr. Murray also gave us a 
description in January last—viz. of a broken but sutticient example in the British Museum. 
It was also used in the temple on the Llyssus, now lost, but carefully recorded by Stuart ; and 
in the provincial temple at Basse, where, however, the Athenian architect Ictinus was 
employed. With the exception of this variation in the exterior convolution in Athenian 
structures the same general scheme seems to have been employed in all true Greek examples, 
and the only liberty of choice given to the designers lay in the proportioning of the width of 
the volute to the upper diameter of the column, and in that of the interval between the con- 
volutions of the generating helix and in the size of the eye compared with that of the volute. 
These elements would have some influence upon the number of convolutions to be used, which 
vary in the cases I have examined from four (that is, measured from the origin) at Priene, to 
two and a quarter in the case of the Erechtheum. ‘he intervals of the helix will deter- 
mine all other variations. 


VARIATIONS IN THE ABOVE-MENTIONED ELEMENTS AS FOUND IN CreRTAIN EXAMPLES. 








Pox. A._ 
kK a eee 
! I pl D 
 Colunin wit Width of Volute conmpaured Intervals of Generatiny 
D e betwer Eves o With the same, Helix with the same. 
A+B C+A 
Ephesus, archaic temple 2 = 064 $= 0°72 1. = 0-0068 
Ephesus, latest temple. ; u ‘88 3 55 a 0053 
Mausoleum ; ‘ 1 1, = 0067 
Priene : ; : = ‘86 Cae 1 = 0033 
Athens, Erechtheum, E. Portico, (N.B 
Three varieties of size almost identica 
in proportion) = ‘93 $ 61 25 = 0065 
[he Propylea . , = ‘86 s= ‘61 J 0057 
The temple on the Ilys , from stuart : ‘Ss 73 > 7 as = ‘0055 


The two different des ti f volute may be called the Asiatic and the Attic. 
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tO FORM THE HELIX FOR DESCRIBING THE GREEK VOLUTE. 


First, the Asiatic form of spiral [see Diagram, fig. 6]. 

t should be premised that the helix about to be described is an approximate form, and 
that it relies on the first two convolutions not being required. For those subsequent, the 
approximation is so close as to be almost identical with the theoretical curve. 

Having settled what the interval is to be and how many convolutions are to be shown, 
and taking first the right-hand volute, begin with a horizontal straight line, a n, passing 
through the origin, o. From o measure four or five intervals towards the right, and number 
them 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 
on the left hand of o ~s 
measure first one - half 
interval and afterwards 
four complete intervals and 
number them 1, 3, 5, 7, 9. 

Through o draw a vertical r 
straight line, and with 

centre o draw a_ small 

circle, radius } interval, 

and mark the points where 

this circle intersects the ; - 
vertical and _ horizontal 
lines as shown in the dia- 
oram, a bed. 

As we are supposing 
the two innermost convo- 
lutions of the volute to be 
concealed by the circular 
eye, we need not take any 
notice of points which bear 
numbers less than four. FIG, 6—ASIATIC FORM OF SPIRAT. INVOLUTE HELIX. 

Should, however, the two 
interior convolutions be desired, a different method would be required for these—that is, as 
far as No. 4. This will be described further on. 

Then, proceeding —With centre a and distance a 4, describe the are 4 ¥ and follow from 
centre ) with an are which will arrive at 5, then from centre ¢ draw the arc 5 G, and so on 
from centres dal), &c., in order. It may sometimes be necessary for a particular case (the 
K. portico Erechtheum is one of them) to turn the helix partly round, so, for instance, as to 
make the straight line, o Fr, horizontal instead of vertical. At the junction of the spiral 
unwound from the helix with the circumference of the eye it would almost always reyuire a 
slight adjustment to fit the two together ; but this would not have been beyond the capacity 
of a Greek mason, nor would it be of a competent English workman. 

For the left-hand volute simply reverse the order of the figure and proceed in a similar 
manner. 

Before describing further the employment of the helix it will be well to give a table of 
calculated measurements of the involute spiral. 

To show on the diagram the places determined by the table, radiating straight lines are 
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drawn through the origin at 45° distance from one another, so as to divide the circumference 
into eight equal segments. 

The girth of the helix reckoned from the origin equals at every point the radius of the 
volute measured at that point—namely, where the curve of the helix intersects one of the 
radiating lines just mentioned, as the string being unwound arrives there; such as the 
dotted lines drawn in the direction 4p from 4 4’q, from 4}, &c., and following on for the 
next convolution with similar lines from 6, 6}, &c., all which lines are drawn at right angles 
to the square and diagonal setting-out lines. The extremity of these lines, when correctly 
measured, give points on the volute and are, as above stated, themselves radii of its curvature 
at those points. Their length may be measured off from the table in proper proportion, or 
still better, from a scale of intervals. 

In the table given below it will be convenient to use the mathematical term 7 for the 
semi-cireumference of the circle, and by that notation for the right-hand volute the even 
numbers will all fall towards the right hand as given in the diagram; the reverse taking 
place when the left-hand volute is in question. The measure of a full convolution of the 
helix is given in the table against 2 7 and so on. 


Radius of Volut » Radius of Volute in Radius of Volute in 


Values of a Terms of Int . Terms of Interval. Values of m. Terms of Interval 

0 0 3 wil 62 ‘* 38°48 
;7 05 +2 11-04 w+ 4 $1°28 
in 20 i 7 12°57 w+ 3, 44:18 
ar “44 +4 14:19 w+ 3 17-17 

lor 79 T 15°90 8 7 50°27 
w+ 4 1-22 T+ 3 17°71 +4 53°46 
n+} 1:77 i 37 10°63 w+ 96°75 
n+3 2°40 m+4 2164 w+ i 60°14 

27 3°14 w+i 23°76 9a 63°26 
w+ OR - 25°97 wid 67-20 
w+ 4-9] 6 7 28:27 w+ 70°88 
r+? 594 nit 30°67 n+ 4 74:66 

3m 7:07 w+3 33°17 10 x 78°54 
w+ i 8:30 w+? 35°78 


If wa helix with raised edges is made, which is not difficult, so that a string may be 
unwound from it, the use to be made of the table is to give the true measure of the initial 
or final point, as well as for a general check. If, for instance, it is started from the point 
numbered 4, the marker at the end of the string should be drawn out to 12°57 of the scale of 
intervals. If a string is not used, the ares between the places given by the table may be 
supplied very accurately by following with the compasses at short distances apart along the 
curve of the helix. 

We may now consider the Attic variation. This does not in any way interfere with 
what has been already explained ; but instead of using that contrivance as far as No. 9 or 
beyond it, it arrests it at some point between 6 and 7, as in the following diagram [see fig. 7], 
and substitutes for the rest of the Asiatic form of helix a circle placed tangentially, so that there 
may be no break in the curvature as the unwound string follows the circumference of this 
circle, of which the measure is equal to the distance required to complete the design. Unlike 
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the subsequent convolutions of the involute, the first is a curve of great variety and beauty 
and no other could have had such 
complete harmony with the lines with 
which it was associated. 

As an example of this operation, 
and taking the case of the E. portico 
of the Erechtheum. The involute 
helix as hitherto described is arrested 
at h, which gives 3} convolutions 
reckoned from the origin. he is the 
radius of curvature at the point -. 
Had the Asiatic method been used 
and the unwinding from the original 
helix been followed out, the summit 
of the volute would have been at f, 
but it was desired that it should 
finish at tr. To effect this, draw hn 
at right angles to the tangent to the 
helix at h, hn being the diameter of 
a circle of which the circumference 
is equal toe tr. (The line kn will fall 
a little below the origin.) This circle PIG, 7.—EXPLANATION OF ATTIC HELIX, 
is now placed so as to have a common 
tangent with the original helix at h, +#_$__ 
and, the string having been sufti- 
ciently extended, it may be unwound 
from the circumference of this circle 
from h through n, back to h again, at 
which point the marker has traced 
the desired contour as far as T, and 
has given to the volute the desired 
expansion. The other two varieties 
in the capitals of the Erechtheum are 
similar. 

In the example of the Propylea, 
the only difference is that the point H~ 
would be found at 34 convolutions 
from the origin. In the temple on 
the Ilyssus, and that of Nike Apteros, 
as well as of Basse, the method is 
quite analogous. The unwinding of 
the string commencing at e is shown 
by the dotted lines, fig. 7, viz. a’, b’, 
&ke. The curve may be drawn with 
practical accuracy by compasses fol- 
lowing the circumference of the gene- FIG, 8.—EAST PORTICO, ERECHTHEUM, THEORETICAL CURVE FROM CALCULATION, 
rating circle at small distances apart. 

I may perhaps be asked how the interval belonging to any particular case is to be 


3 
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discovered. This, with the help of the table, is not difficult. It may be shown that the 
extreme points in a cross-level section of the Asiatic volutes measure about 15 of the 
numbers marked 7 on the table = 88°75 intervals across, and in the Attic variety 11 of those 
numbers = 58°11 intervals in the breadth of the penultimate convolution, also approxi- 
mately ; also the centre of the eye may be used as a guide, although it may not exactly 
coincide with the origin. With the interval so arrived at draw the spiral and trace it. Then 
compare the tracing with measurements laid down from the original, turning it round some 
centre near that of the eye. If it fits exactly (as Euclid would have said), the thing is done. 
If not, add or subtract and mark on the tracing, say 10 per cent. to or from the spiral’s 
measurements previously tried, and 

S the nearest agreement will soon be 

found. 

The example fig. 8 [p. 27] has 
heen worked from data given by the 
table, the interval being 0°15 inches, 

. and its agreement with the origi- 
——$—_ \ nal, namely the E. portico Erech- 
. theum, is shown by the stars on the 
. \ full-sized diagram laid down from 
ie \ the measurements given by Stuart, 
re \ in the accuracy of which I have the 
i createst confidence. There is in the 
° British Museum, among the Elgin 
+} iF L | Marbles, one of these capitals. It 
. was formerly placed on the floor 
\ A / line of the gallery, but is now out of 
% ' A reach, being mounted on a portion 
\ ‘ Pa / of the shaft of the column. Whilst 
: j it was accessible I measured it and 
took an impression of it on paper, 
, and found by comparison that 
a ; Stuart’s measurements of the 
~ volute were thoroughly reliable. 
“e— The example |fig. 9] from the 
Propylea is compared with mea- 
FIG. 9 —PROPYLEA, ATHENS \L evRVE wrrtt MEasuReMENTs on stars, surements taken by my friend and 
companion at Athens, Mr. T. J. 
Willson, whom I know to be a man of scrupulous accuracy. The capital from which it was 
measured in 1846 was well preserved for more than two-thirds of its contour. On a more 
recent visit I could only find a much more mutilated specimen. So far, however, as it went, 
it agreed with Mr. Willson’s record. The stars [¢] here also denote the deviations between 
the measurements and the curve as calculated on the involute principle. In this volute is 
found the same modification of the exterior convolution as was applied to that from the Erech- 
theum. The interval used for the Propylea is 0:194 inches. The eye is not disconnected from 
the rest of the work in the more usual manner, and some other contrivance must have been 
used for fixing the helix. Its firm clamping would have been of consequence, as it would 
then he available for the mason’s guidance until the line he was engaged upon was complete. 
Fig. 7, though not to scale, may be used to show how the first two convolutions may be 
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drawn correctly. The dotted vertical line r G and the points 4, 5, &c. are supposed to occupy 
the same places that they have in fig. 6. The generating circle from which the involute is to 
be unwound is supposed to be centred on the origin, and its circumference to be one interval. 
The curve commences at the upper intersection of this circle with FG, and for the right-hand 
volute the string is unwound in the direc- 
tion F, 5, G, with of course reversed motion 
for the other volute. Obviously, if the two 
first convolutions were thus drawn, the un- 
winding could be continued to complete the 
helix as far as might be wanted, but there 


vo be no practical difference after the 

would e I é é + 
second from the approximate method I a 

have given above. N.B. The diameter of oe 

the generating circle (or rather cylinder), 


being less than the third part of one in- 
terval, would be very small— in the case of 
the Erechtheum 0°048 in., say, s'; inch. 

In contriving a working helix—that is, x 
one from which a string may be unwound \ \ : 
so as to produce the volute, which would, 
us it seems to me, be quite worth while if 
a Greek volute has to be carved—there is a 
plan easy of execution, and which in respect 
to accuracy is very little inferior to the i 
preceding approximating plan, demanding, 


x 





however, also the suppression of the two jig, 10.—zast portico, ERECHTHEUM, VOLUTE DRAWN MECHANICALLY. 
interior convolutions. It is the plan upon 

which the working models I submit were formed. I submit also a drawing of the Erech- 
theum cap drawn by means of one of them, with stars showing its comparison with the 
measurements [fig. 10]. 

Two flat cones here shown on plan only—viz. az and c p[fig. 11]—of a close-grained wood 
were first shaped on a turning-lathe and then formed into a series of flat concentric steps ; 
the width of the tread, if I may so call it, 
in each being equal to one interval, the 


— %, Yin,” 
riser being raised just sufficiently for the ~  )\ gf 
winding of a fine string. Before the steps 4 eo C * } dhe () , 
were turned the cones were cut in two, the \ 

7 


section accurately passing through the 
centre. FIG. 11. 

It will be observed that one of the 
cones as drawn above commences at the top with a space exceeding that in the other by one 
interval. Each of them after being bisected was reunited with glue, a thin film of paper 
being placed between them. What I have called the steps were then turned. Afterwards each 
cone was put into tepid water, separated, and then reunited, but alternately ; the segments of 
the cone 1% being joined to those of cp as in rF, and thus two helices were formed of 
contrary curvature and suitable for the right and left volutes of the same capital—that is, of 
the Asiatic form. The string is then fixed near the point marked & and wound in the direction 
of the origin. At this point a small hole is pierced occupying the axis of the cone to serve 

. 
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as a pivot. ‘lo one of them the Attic form was added by substituting a circle for the penulti- 
mate convolution of the helix in the manner detailed above. Fig. 10 was drawn with this 
mstrument. 

[ have been speaking as yet only of the extreme contour of the volute. To get the lines 
of the face mouldings it is only necessary to unclamp the helix, to turn it round as much as 
may be required on its pivot which occupies the origin, to reclamp and unwind again, to 
obtain all the face mouldings that could be wanted for an Asiatic volute, and for one of the 
Attic variety all that it has in common with the Asiatic. 

To show the comparison between the theoretical curves and the measurements in the 
examples from the Propylea and the Erechtheum, it may be well that I should state what they 
actually amount to. Taking first the example from the Propylea [fig. 9]. In the outer con- 
volution there are eleven comparisons, but I exclude one of them as quite unconformable, being 
more than three times that of any of the other differences, and as occurring where the capital 
was very liable to accident. The mean error of the other ten, balancing those in excess against 
those in defect, amounts to one-hundredth of an inch; and in the next convolution (after 
which the accommodation to the eye of the volute becomes sensible) the maximum error, 
which greatly exceeds any other, is about the fifth part of an inch. Including this, the 
mean error is one-nineteenth. And this—that is, the mean error—would have vanished 
altogether if the interval used in the calculation had been -197 instead of °194. 

In the Erechtheum example [fig. 8], in the outer convolution, there is amongst six com- 
parisons one error which is twice as large as any of the others, and amounts to about three- 
tenths of an inch, but including this the mean error is one-fortieth of an inch. In the next 
convolution and one-fourth of one, among eight comparisons the maximum error is one-tenth 
of an inch, and the mean one-seventieth. 





























A FRAGMENT OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 
By A. 8. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. [/7.4.), 


Keerer oF GREEK AND Roman ANTIQUITIES IN THE British Mvseum. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th November 1902. 


YEAR or more ago a clergyman sent me a copy of a Greek inscription which he had 
seen in a rockery in Essex. It turned out to be an inscription which had figured 
often in books on Greek epigraphy, but had been missing since about 1771, in which 

year it was published in the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries (vol. ii. p. 216). The 
story was that Stuart when in Athens, preparing the drawings for his famous book, had 
picked up this inscribed piece of marble, and given it with some fragments of bas-relief to a 
ship-captain to take to Smyrna, where he intended to get it on his way home. Something 
happened, we are not told what, and when next Stuart saw the marble it was in the hands of 
a Mr. Jones, of Finchley, who had received the inscription and the fragments of bas-relief 
from the captain of a ship in his Majesty’s Navy. How long the inscription remained there 
we do not know; but just about then there was a well known antiquary, Thos. Astle, much 
interested in ancient alphabets, and presumably the sort of person who would like to possess 
the beautifully inscribed stone. At all events, it was on an estate in Essex once belonging to 
Thos. Astle, that the inscription has lately been recognised. In itself the inscription is of no 
little historical interest, being in fact part of a monument erected in Athens in honour of 
volunteers from Cleonz who had fought on the side of the Athenians (457 B.c.) in the battle 
of Tanagra against the Lacedemonians and Eubceans (Boeckh, C.1.Gr. 166). The monument 
was erected in the Cerameicos at Athens, and was there seen by Pausanias (I. 29, 5 and 7) in 
the second century a.p. Stuart states that he had found the inscription near what he calls 
the ruins of the Stoa Pecile, or Painted Porch. In more recent years some additional 
fragments have been picked up in Athens. 

When the copy was sent me I wrote to say that an important part of the inscription was 
still missing. Since then, however, a son of the present owner of the estate has found that 
part in digging round the rockery. Both pieces have now been moved into the house. The 
larger piece has a bleached appearance from long exposure to Essex weather, but the fragment 
lately dug up looks as if it might have been brought from Athens the other day ; trom which 
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we may infer that it had been carelessly broken off, and judiciously buried out of sight when 
the slab was being set up in the rockery, and before it had yet lost its characteristic 
Athenian colour. So much for the inscription. 

But the attractions of that Essex garden do not end here. Two or three months ago the 
wife of the owner of the estate was much surprised when her gardener, in digging beside the 
old rockery, came upon what has turned out to be a fragment of the Parthenon frieze. It was 
first identified as such by a young medical student, Mr. Alison Glover, who had visited 
Athens a year or two ago, and was familiar with the style of the sculpture. He called upon 
me with a photograph which enabled us, together with the exact dimensions, to determine at 
once the slab in the Museum from which it had been broken off. It is a clean break, as 
I have since ascertained. 

Though found under the earth the fragment must have been long exposed to severe 
English weather. The whole surface of the marble is granulated, as if it had been treated by 
some strong acid. Down the face of the young horseman the rain has driven furrows, which 
take away some of its charms. Still the recovery of so large and so beautiful a piece of the 
Parthenon frieze is a matter for no small rejoicing. 

So far there is no record of this fragment. It does not appear in any drawings made 
previous to Lord Elgin’s time. It had fallen before then, most likely during the gunpowder 
explosion within the Parthenon in the seventeenth century. We admire the excessively fine 
joints of the frieze, and forget that the want of any play between the slabs was sure to be a 
source of mischief should the building be shaken or subside in its foundations. Those who 
are familiar with Athens will remember how the Propylea look as if they had stood a siege, 
so many of the corners of the marble blocks have been burst off. It is the same with the 
walls of the Erechtheum and the Parthenon. And no doubt the reason why so many of the 
corners of the frieze are wanting is this excessive fineness of the joints. One wonders whether 
there may not be some more of them in English gardens, and whether it might not be of some 
advantage if the Hellenic Society or the Antiquaries were to start a commission of inquiry. 

In the absence of any definite record, but considering the facts that Mr. Jones of 
Finchley possessed several fragments of bas-relief, as well as the inscription, and that Stuart 
had sent home some such fragments with it, I am inclined to think that this fragment of the 
frieze had reached Essex along with the Greek inscription, and had been sent home with it 
by Stuart. I should add that the Thos. Astle of whom we have been speaking was in his 
time a trustee of the British Museum. But that was in the pre-Elgin days, when the 
Towneley marbles were regarded by Dilettanti as the perfection of ancient sculpture. 
A fragment of the Parthenon frieze would have counted for very little then. 

The slab to which the fragment belongs forms a part of the cavaleade of young 
Athenians who rode in the Panathenaic procession through the streets of Athens every fifth 
year. You will remember the long line of horsemen, sometimes crowding on each other three 
deep, at other times opening out, with intervals of haste and leisure, which carry the spectator 
onwards with a gentle yet irresistible force. And as to the artistic gifts which the sculptor 
has lavished on some of the more complex groups, that is a matter of universal admiration. 
In the simpler groups he is content that man and horse shall be simply types of their kind 
—but beautiful types. Here and there we see a young horseman turning round in his seat, 
as in the slab in question, to which I have here added the Essex fragment from a photograph. 
It has been supposed that these young men turning round in their seat were leaders of sections 
in the procession. It may be so, but one thing is quite clear, viz. that the sculptor abso- 
lutely required these striking figures at intervals to arrest the spectator, as if by points of 
light here and there. The young man on our slab is one of these brilliant points of light. 
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You can imagine the effect. Here, in the thick of riders, all in strict profile and fully clad, 
is a youth all but nude throwing himself round in his seat. 
The action without the nude form would hardly have been 
enough to arrest the spectator: the two together are like a 
flash of light. For myself I admire intensely that left arm of 
his against the folds of the chlamys, so extraordinarily lovely 
is the treatment of the relief just there, with the folds blown 
out a little in the wind, forming « moving background, having 
a few deep shadows which intensify the brilliancy of the bare 
arm. 

In a frieze of over 500 feet in length the sculptor had need 
of many devices to carry the eye of the spectator irresistibly 
along. In the cavaleade he found a formidable difficulty in the 
number of horses’ legs which came crowding together in places. 
He saw that if he allowed the tail of every horse to fall in its 
PE RECENTLY RECOVERED FRAGMEN'| natural manner there would be no repose whatever in the lower 
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SLAB FROM THE PARTHENON FRIEZE IN THE BRITIBH MUSEUM, WITH THE RECENTLY RECOVERED FRAGMENT PHOTOGRAPHED IN POSITION 
AT TOP LEFT-HAND CORNER, 
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part of the frieze; the whole would be a monotonous repetition. Therefore he took care to 
get rid of the tails of his horses in one way or another, sometimes in a very rough and 
rude manner, at other times on the most shallow pretence, at which one is tempted to smile. 
Yet so successful is the effect that I have never read in any book, nor heard in any criticism 
of the frieze, the least notice of this very bold proceeding on the part of the sculptor. 
In the well-known group of the rearing horse in the west frieze the tail of the horse is given 
in all its beauty. There was plenty of room just there and no excuse for any omission. But 
even there we see that the sculptor had no great liking for the tails of horses. While the 
more solid upper part is given in relief, the lower, thinner part is cut into the background of 
the relief, to give it an unsubstantial appearance. Too much of that would not have suited 
his composition. 

[ should add that the north side of the Parthenon frieze, to which the slab we have been 
most concerned with belongs, had been sculptured with infinitely greater thought and care 
than the corresponding south side, on which the same subjects were represented almost as if 
in duplicate. Of course there are now and then on the south frieze groups of dazzling beauty. 
But in the main the fact is as I have said, and doubtless the true explanation is that the 
south side of the Parthenon was turned away from the ordinary route of visitors to the 
Acropolis. There was nothing of importance between it and the fortification wall, whereas 
on the north side there were endless attractions. But the Parthenon frieze is too vast a 
subject to enter upon in any detail on an occasion like this. I am delighted, however, to give 
you this first notice of the new fragment. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE 





FOREGOING PAPERS. 


The President, Mr. Aston Wesn, F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F’.] said he 
had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Penrose for his learned Paper, but he 
thought they would have to wait until the Paper 
was before them in print, with the tables that he 
had promised them, in order fully to follow it out. 
It was a difficult thing to follow out on first read- 
ing, but if Mr. Penrose had got for them a method 
of drawing a volute by a continuous line, instead 
of a succession of centres, those who might 
have to draw volutes would have great reason to 
thank him. He remembered in his student days 
trying the different systems—there were four, he 
believed—given in Normand’s Parallels, in which 
one took different centres, upon a certain system, 
for different parts of the volute; but it ap- 
peared to him that they could never manage it 
in that way without a certain degree of broken- 
backed appearance in the curves—in fact, they 
could hardly believe that the executed Greek 
volutes, with their pure and flowing curve, could 
have been produced in that way. He had not 
been quite able to follow out all Mr. Penrose’s 
argument, but if he was right in understanding 
that Mr. Penrose was recommending a system of 
unwinding from a central figure so as to get a 
continuous line, it certainly seemed that that was 
likely to be a much truer way of arriving at Greek 
volutes than by taking a succession of centres of 
circles. He was sure that the meeting would join 
most heartily in passing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Penrose for giving them a Paper dealing with such 
an important subject. 

Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN expressed his 
cordial congratulation to Dr. Murray on the very 
important and brilliant discovery which had been 
made, and to the Institute in that he should have 
used this occasion for making it public. They 
could all measure the importance of finds, not, as 
chemists would say, quantitatively, but qualita- 
tively ; and, though it be but a small fragment of 
one human figure with merely a portion of the 
head of a horse, relatively, considering the great 
importance, the supreme position which in all 
periods of art the works of the Parthenon held, 
this small fragment would be as important and as 
gratifying to the discoverer, to the Museum, and, 
he might say, to the nation, as many a discovery 
of vast buildings with shiploads of inferior decora- 
tive works. And, while congratulating Dr. Murray 
and the Museum upon this important find, he would 
also emphasise what Dr. Murray suggested, that no 





doubt throughout this country, in country houses, 
in gardens, as in the present instance, there must 
be fragments of splendid work of Greek art un- 
known to the possessors, which might increase 
and supplement the valuable possessions of the 
nation. Before sitting down he should like to 
express a further personal gratification. Going a 
little further afield, and generalizing about human 
psychology, it looked as if human beings were 
limited in their power of admiration and interest ; 
as if they had a certain limited capital of their 
power of appreciation, and that if they drew upon 
it on the one side they had to make up for it by 
some neglect on another kindred side. They 
could not apparently have two things in their 
heads at the same time; and so he was always 
afraid of certain antagonisms, of certain neglect 
of studies of interest that might arise at one 
moment because another subject had for the time 
being claimed their just admiration. This applied 
to the studies which Dr. Murray and himself had 
at heart—namely, the study of Greek art and the 
study of Greek archrology. They were all 
gratified and touched with enthusiasm at the 
important discoveries recently made in prehistoric 
Greek archeology; but they should remember 
that, after all, though from one point of view in 
science there was hardly any difference between 
any subject that was properly and thoroughly 
studied and apprehended, still they must feel as 
regards antiquity that one of the chief claims on 
their interest of the earlier rudimentary forms of 
Greek Hellenic civilisation was the fact that it 
led up to the Parthenon; and at the present 
moment he felt it because, as a teacher in a 
university with young people in whom these 
psychological tendencies manifested themselves 
in the purest and most elementary forms, he had 
heard young people ask to be permitted to study 
prehistoric Greek archeology and early mytho- 
logy, which were, after all, possible of generalisation, 
untrammelled by the actual testing of facts before 
them. He had heard one young student say that 
there was nothing new to be found out about 
Pheidias and the Parthenon. Now Dr. Murray 
had shown them that there was something new 
to be found about Pheidias and the Parthenon 
frieze, and that the study of it would repay the 
careful student for many hours, many years, not 
only now but far into the future. 

ProressoR BERESFORD PITE [F’.) thought 
that the Institute had very unusual reason to con- 
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gratulate itself upon having such a communication 
from Mr. Penrose. The circumstance must be well- 
nigh unique to find asavant of Mr. Penrose’scalibre, 
fifty years after embarking upon a subject which 
he demonstrated by a model at the Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851, in this year of grace 1902 returning 
with equal enthusiasm, should he say with in- 
creased enthusiasm, to the eternal subject—eternal 
so far as this world’s existence might be so 
described—of that wonderful fountain of intel 
lectual skill that existed on the Acropolis. And it 
was very interesting to them as a body that this 
little excursion back to the Acropolis had been not 
only conducted by Mr. Penrose with those in 

teresting references to the whole series of Ionic 
capitals that clustered round it, but accompanied 
by Dr. Murray with that quaint humour which in- 
variably seasoned his very learned communications, 
telling them of this exploration in the rockery of an 
Iissex garden, and the discovery of that part that 
was broken off by the mischievous or careless 
gardener, and buried out of sight, to be re-dis 

covered with its Greek complexion, and of th 
further discovery of an invaluable addition to 
our national treasures. He said national, quit 
ignorant of the future destination of this Essex 
fragment ; but such a charming addition to our 
national store was indeed a circumstance that 
added to the very special interest of the evening, 
and to the enthusiasm of the meeting. With 
regard to the subject of Mr. Penrose’s communi 

cation, no doubt when they considered it in 
print they would find that it was not as 
complex as it appeared to be. Mr. Penrose let 
slip a remark—designedly, of course—that what 
was possible to a good Greek workman was 
possible to a good British workman. He would 
add that what was possible to a good British 
workman ought to be possible to a good British 
architect ; so that when they sat down to consider 
the subject, with the diagrams and principles 
before them, they would, he hoped, arrive at a 
conclusion which would enable them to specify 
and direct a workman in cutting the line of volut 
required. Dr. Murray had encouraged this belief 
by the skilled work which he succeeded in adding 
to the Museum from time to time. That very in 

teresting restoration of the capital of the early 
temple at Ephesus was a remarkable piece of work 
which reflected the greatest credit upon the work- 
men he had trained with such patience and skill. 
But, after all, these wonderful capitals were made 
by masons, and the old theory—which used to be 
battled here in the days when Mr. Penrose had to 
champion the whole body of Greek art against 
the Gothic revival—that all Greek curves, be- 
cause they were beautiful, must have been drawn 
by the freehand of some architect’s pencil, had 
been exploded, and rightly so; and a similar theory, 
or rather a theory of an opposite intent—that the 
architect’s pencil ought not to enter at all into 
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the construction of beautiful forms, and that they 
had to be evolved from mere wrist-work and the 
mason’s mallet and chisel—was also inapplicable 
to such a statement as he had put before them 
that evening. They could see in it a scientific 
basis, in which the simple string and the 
reel acted, and the action, the almost natural 
action of the reel and the string seemed 
to produce this highly charming form, this 
form which was perpetuated, and would be 
perpetuated, in spite of Ruskin’s criticism, as 
long as they understood anything of the beauty 
of Greek architecture. But it was not a trivial 
subject. It was very singular how much interest 
could concentrate in a single form; and the 
persistence of this combination of horizontal 
curves, or of this combination of curves hori- 
zontally placed on the top of the column, seemed 
to express what one might describe as a neces- 
sary connection of ideas between the capital and 
the shaft. The mind seemed to revert to, and to 
desire, some horizontal treatment, some curved 
freedom, before the weight of the entablature was 
carried by the column itself; and it was much 
more satisfactory and restful to the mind that 
that treatment should be fixed and almost mathe- 
matical, should be determined and regular, rather 
than free, loose, and accidental as in the carved 
capital. They found an almost sensuous love of 
freedom combining and struggling with the defi- 
nite curves of the volute in the Corinthian capital ; 
but the Corinthian was not altogether so intel- 
lectually satisfying as this very interesting and 
charming problem which Mr. Penrose had de- 
monstrated, he thought for the first time satis- 
factorily, that evening, and for that they owed 
him most hearty congratulations. They might 
congratulate themselves on his presence with 
them, and they ought to offer both to him and 
to Dr. Murray a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. THOMAS BLASHILL [fF] said he 
should like to recall an occasion, some five and 
forty years ago, when Mr. Penrose in that 
historic cock-loft, as they used to call it, in which 
the Architectural Museum was then located, gave 
them an equally carefully studied and equally 
interesting lecture upon the cycloid column. 
Mr. Penrose, even at that time, had done 
what one might consider as much as a life’s 
work. Since then he had done five and forty 
years more. He had great satisfaction and great 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Penrose. As regards rockeries, some five or six 
years ago he brought to the Institute a beautiful 
piece of Egyptian carving, representing a hawk 
of the type so beautifully carved by the Kgyptians. 
This was found in a back garden in Brompton 
by men who were then under his direction. 
Probably then there were still more treasures to 
be found, as Dr. Murray had shown them in so 
interesting a manner. 
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Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS [/.), F.S.A., said 
he recollected that in his student days at Paris 
they used to set out the curve of the Ionic volute 
on a large scale in accordance with one of the 
systems set forth in Normand’s Parallels, and 
that, as they were not altogether satisfied with 
the proportions of it, they used afterwards to 
alter it gradually, generally speaking raising the 
upper curve in the way that Mr. Penrose had 
referred to in one of his diagrams. There had 
been one or two occasions since when he had had 
to draw them out full size, and he had also 
adopted the same system; but he should have 
been glad if he could have found out some more 
correct way, and one which gave the curves 
better, such as Mr. Penrose had laid before them. 
Mr. Penrose had on one occasion lectured before 
the students of the Royal Academy on the same 
subject, but he did not think it was taken up any 
further. As a matter of fact, there were not now 
many occasions on which one had to draw the 
Greek volute. With regard to the capitals at 
Persepolis mentioned by Mr. Penrose, he should 
like to ask whether those capitals had ever been 
actually measured by him or examined in order 
to see what connection they had with Greek work. 
He believed they were not found in any earlier 
work than the Palace of Xerxes, which was built 
after the campaign in Greece; so that Xerxes 
may have taken back with him some of the Greek 
capitals, such as those, for instance, in the Temple 
of Apollo Didymieus at Branchide, near Miletus, 
and the artists of Persepolis, not understanding 
how they were used or what their purpose was, 
copied them, setting them up on end to decorate 
portions of their cclumns. If that were the case, 
they were long posterior to the Greek work of the 
archaic Temple at Ephesus and of the Temple of 
Apollo at Naukratis in Egypt. He should like 
to know whether any examination had ever been 
made to ascertain if there was any resemblance 
between the curves found in the capitals of the 
Palace of Xerxes and those on the earlier Greek 
work at Miletus, or in the other Greek temples. 
He wished to join in the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Penrose and also to Dr. Murray for their extremely 
valuable and interesting discourses. 

THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said he was sure all present would join 
with previous speakers in congratulating them- 
selves upon having Mr. Penrose and Dr. Murray 
among them that evening. They were two of 
their oldest and mest valued friends — friends, too, 


from whom they always learned much when they 
came amongst them, and they were very much 
obliged to them for the instructive Papers they 
had delivered that evening. That Mr. Penrose 
should be able again to give them a Paper on 
the Ionic volute must strike modern architects 
with a sense akin to despair in their own work. 
To think that after the lapse of over 2,000 years 
one small detail of the work of a Greek architect 
should still excite the interest and the wonder oi 
architects must make them feel the extraordi- 
nary perfection of the art which was carried out 
at that time. Another thing which would strike 
them was that the Greeks to some extent ob- 
tained the highest artistic effect in their build- 
ings by the application of scientific methods 
to their work. Many of the refinements which 
added so much to the artistic quality of their 
buildings appeared to have been worked out 
on scientific methods. That ought to show archi 
tects of the present day that the artistic results 
of their buildings would not be gained so easily 
as they sometimes thought, but that they must 
call in the assistance of the sister art of Science 
to refine and to ennoble their werk. With regard 
to Dr. Murray’s Paper, they must all rejoice at 
the discovery of this fragment of the Parthenon 
frieze, and their satisfaction would be complete if 
he was able to tell them that it was about to be 
added to the large portions which were already at 
the British Museum. There could be no doubt 
that that was the only place where it could finally 
and properly rest. As this Essex garden had 
turned out to have some real classical remains, 
they must hope that the owners of other clas- 
sical rockeries would examine them carefully, and 
arrive at some equally fruitful results. 

Mr. PENROSE, in responding, said he knew 
nothing about the Persepolitan capitals referred to 
by Mr. Spiers, except that there were capitals of 
that form given in Fereusson’s book. As to the 
possibility of the volute being drawn freehand, 
the Greeks, if they tried freehand drawing, 
would have succeeded very well; but it was 
impossible that in so many places, with so many 
different artists, exactly the same form should 
have been arrived at by freehand drawing. 

Dr. MURRAY said that, as regards the destina- 
tion of the Essex fragment, he believed it wculd 
come to the Museum; but he would rather not 
say just yet wlhereabcuts in Essex the fragment 
was. As they would see, he had carefully avoided 
doing that in his Paper. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Vauxhall Bridge. 


The following petition from the Council of the 
Institute was presented to the London County 
Council at their meeting on the 11th November 
by Sir William Collins, O.C.C. : 


We, the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, have heard of the fresh proposal 
which has been brought forward for dealing with 
Vauxhall Bridge. 

We again desire to impress upon the London 
County Council the vast importance of such a 
structure as a great architectural memorial of our 
time and of twentieth-century art. A_ bridge 
across the Thames has an architectural value to 
the city hardly second to that of our great monu- 
mental buildings, and we respectfully desire to 
express our earnest hope that the erection of a 
stone or granite bridge may be found possible, 
and that the necessary powers as originally con 
templated for such a scheme may be obtained. 

The Council of this Institute has been favoured 
with an opportunity of inspecting the new design 
for the proposed steel bridge, with ornamental 
facings and parapets in cast-iron carried by granite 
piers. We express no opinion on the engineering 
questions involved, but we feel it our duty to point 
out that there is a total lack of any artistic quality 
in the ornamental portion of the design. 

We remain of the opinion so often expressed by 
us that in dealing with great architectural monu- 
ments, which in their simplicity of form rely only 
upon competent artistic treatment for their monu- 
mental success, it is essential to adopt the system. 
common in other countries, of associating an 
architect with the engineer. 

We have no hesitation in saying that if the 
scheme of the pscudo-Gothic type illustrated 
should become a reality, it will remain a discredit 
to the art of the century, to the London County 
Council, and to all connected with its conception. 


The petition has been referred to the Bridges 
Committee. | 
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The Church of All Hallows, Lombard Street. 


At the meeting of the Council held on Monday 
the 17th inst. the following resolution was passed 
respecting the proposed demolition of the Church 
of All Hallows, Lombard Street :— 

That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects views with regret the proposed demo- 
lition of another of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
churches—yvyiz. All Hallows Church, Lom- 
bard Street—which has a peculiarly success- 
ful interior, and desires to express the hope 
that means may be found to preserve the 
building intact. But if circumstances 
prevent this, that the church should, if 
possible, be erected upon a suitable urban 
site stone by stone; and in any case that 
the fittings be suitably rehoused in a build- 
ing of the same character where the whole 
of them could be brought together so as 
to preserve the unity of their design. 


This resolution has been sent in the form of a 
letter to the ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


‘The Argive Heraeum.” 


At the General Meeting last Monday, before 
reading his Paper Mr. Penrose, on behalf of Dr. 
Waldstein, presented the Institute with a copy of 
the recently published first volume of The Argive 
Heraeum—a most beautiful book, said Mr. 
Penrose, prepared by Dr. Waldstein and others 
on the subject of the excavations of the Heraeum, 
the great sanctuary of the Argives. The site has 
been explored with tle greatest possible care 
by the American School at Athens under the 
direction of Dr. Waldstein, and the results have 
been recorded and illustrated with equal care, 
learning, and interest. The work is to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. ‘lhe contents of the first 
include a General Introduction, by Dr. Waldstein ; 
Geology, by H. 5. Washington ; Architecture, by 
lk). L. ‘Tilton; Marble Statuary, by R. B. Richard- 
and Inscriptions, by J. R. Wheeler. The 
President, in asking the meeting to pass a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Waldstein for this beautiful and 
interesting contribution to the Library, remarked 
that some estimate of the value of its contents 
might be formed from the fact that it represented 
the results of ten years’ work of Dr. Waldstein. 


son 5 


Proposed Transfer of the Architectural Museum to 
the Architectural Association, 

‘The following communication has been reeeived 
from Mr. R. 5. Balfour [4.!, Hon. Secretary of 
the Architectural Association :— 

The Council of the Royal Architectural Museum 
and Westminster School of Art having offered to 
transfer the premises in Tufton Street, together 
with the valuable collection of casts, to the Archi- 
tectural Association, the question of premises for 
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the Association may be said to have been at last 
solved. 

The Council of the Royal Architectural Museum, 
at a meeting held at Tufton Street, Westminster 
(Sir William Kmerson, President, in the chair), 
on Friday, 24th October 1902, unanimously passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, that the Council of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art, at a meeting 
called for the purpose, having received a report from their 
hon. secretary, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, upon the proposed 
transfer of the premises in Tufton Street, and the interest 
of the Museum Association, to the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the consequent winding-up voluntarily of the 
Museum Association ; having also received from their hon. 
solicitors a report that the Museum Association have the 
legal power to transfer their premises and interest, are of 
opinion that it is expedient and in the best interests of the 
Architectural Museum that such a transfer should be 
carried out upon satisfactory terms being arranged between 
the parties, such terms containing, inter alia, that after 
the Museum Association have appropriated all the funds 
at their disposal towards carrying out the agreement to be 
entered into, the Architectural Association shall provide 
such further funds as may be necessary to complete the 
business ; but, inasmuch as the Council are not at present 
sufficiently acquainted with their position, financial and 
otherwise, to enable them to come to a conclusion, and to 
inform the Architectural Association what funds it would 
be necessary for that Association to provide to carry the 
transfer into effect, a Special Committee be appointed to 
investigate the whole business connected with the proposed 
transfer, with authority to consult with the hon. treasure: 
and solicitors and the professional auditor, and to prepare 
a report and financial statement, to be laid before the 
Council at an early date, the Special Committee so autho- 
rised to incur any necessary expenses in connection with 
the investigation. 

The Special Committee thus appointed, consist- 
ing of Mr. Sydney W. Lee [/’., Mr. William 
Pain [/’.], and Mr. Maurice 3. Adams [F’.), Hon. 
Secretary of the Museum Association, met and 
considered the matters referred to them, and 
instructed Mr. Maurice 3. Adams to approach 
Mr. Seth-Smith, acting for the Architectural 
Association, with the view of ascertaining if the 
terms suggested as follows would be accepted by 
the Association :— 

The Architectural Association to pay to the Council of 
the Royal Architectural Museum any sum which may be 
found necessary to relieve the said Council from all 
liabilities after the Council shall have expended all their 
available funds in carrying the transfer to the Association 
into effect. This liability is roughly estimated at £700, 
including the winding-up of the Museum Association and 
the assignment of the leases. 

To retain the services of Mr. Francis Ford, the Curator, 
for at least twelve months from 25th March 1903, at his 
present salary; and afterwards, should they not require 
his services, to pay him £2 2s. per week for the remaindei 
of his life. 

To pay Mr. Holgate, Assistant Master since the year 
1884, upon completion of the transfer of the Museum, a 
sum of £50. 

To undertake, with the consent of the King, that the 
name of the Royal Architectural Museum shall in some 
way be retained. 

To undertake to keep the Museum open to the public, 
as has been the case hitherto. 
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The transfer to take effect on 25th March next, and to 
include all the fixtures, fittings, and furniture then on the 
premises, and being the property of the Council of the 
Museum. 

The following reply was addressed to Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams as the Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Architectural Museum :— 

56 Great Marlbcrough Street, W.: 8rd November 1902. 

Dear Simr,—The report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Museum Council, held on 27th October 1902, together 
with the approximate estimate of receipts and expenditure 
of the Royal Architectural Museum and School of Art, 
from Ist January 1902 to 25th March 1903, were laid 
before the Committee of the Architectural Association at 
its meeting held on Thursday last; and we have the 
pleasure to forward you herewith a copy of the resolution 
which was unanimously passed by the Committee : 

That the Committee of the Architectural Association, 
having considered the communication of 27th October 1902, 
made by the Special Committee of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art, unanimously 
and heartily resolves to accept the conditions suggested 
in this communication by the Council transferring their 
premises to the Architectural Association, subject to con- 
firmation by the body of members in general meeting. 

We have called a special Committee meeting for Friday 
next, 7th November, and Mr. Seth-Smith has_ kindly 
promised to convey to us verbally the result of the extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Royal Architectural 
Museum, in order that due notice of our special general 
ineeting may be given at our ordinary meeting, to be 
held on the same evening at 7.30 Pu. 

A report will be issued to our members immediately 
after Friday next.---We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Henny T. Hane, l’resident. 
Kh. S. Batrovr, 


on. St ies. 
Hvucu P. G. Mave, Hon CPCI 


A special general meeting of the Architectural 
Association will be held at 9 Conduit Street, 
on Monday, 24th November 1902, at 7.30 p.M., to 
consider the following resolution, which has been 
unanimously passed by the Committee of the 
Architectural Association : 

Resolved, that the Committee of the Architectural 
Association, having considered the communication of 27th 
October 1902, made by the Special Committee of the 
Council of the Royal Architectural Museum and West- 
minster School of Art, unanimously and heartily resolves 
to accept the conditions suggested in this communication 
by the Council in transferring their premises to the Archi- 
tectural Association, subject to confirmation by the body 
of members in general meeting. 

The lease of the premises expires in 1926, and 
the lease of the land on which the new studios 
stand in 1976. The annual rent of the former is 
£80, and of the latter £60. 

The Architectural Association would be re- 
quired to maintain the use of the Museum to the 
public as hitherto; but in the administration the 
Arehitectural Association would have sole dis- 
cretion. 

The original cost of the building was over 
£4,000, the new studios cost £3,000, and the 
collection of casts is estimated to be worth many 
thousands of pounds. The Architectural Associa- 
tion would be required to pay the contingent 
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liabilities at the time of transfer, roughly esti- 
mated at £700, and in some way retain the name 
of the Royal Architectural Museum if his Majesty 
the King is willing to continue his patronage. 

Should the members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation endorse the Committee’s resolution, im- 
mediate steps will be taken to complete the 
transfer, and to terminate the lease of 56 Great 
Marlborough Street at Midsummer next. 

The transfer being effected, steps would be at 
once taken to adapt the premises, which are con- 
sidered ample for the Association’s present and 
prospective educational requirements. 

The Committee has given most careful con- 
sideration to the matter, and is strongly of opinion 
that the opportunity of acquiring these premises 
should not be lost. 

It may here be stated that the consent of all 
donors to the New Premises Fund will be asked 
before devoting any amount towards the equip- 
ment and alterations which will be necessary in 
order satisfactorily to adapt the Tufton Street 
premises to the needs of the Association. A con- 
siderable sum will be required, but at present it 
is not possible to estimate the cost. In any case 
the amount collected or promised will be required, 
as the Committee is desirous of providing the 
new premises with sufficient equipment, library 


and oftice accommodation, studios and class-rooms, 
in order to satisfy the growing needs of the Asso- 


ciation for many years to come. 


The Royal Architectural Museum and the 
A A, Premises, 

Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary RALB.A,, 
sends for publication a letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F’.], to whose long and 
indefatigable service on behalf of the Architec- 
tural Museum is due in no small degree the high 
reputation achieved by the institution both as 
Museum and as School of Art. ToMr. Adams also 
belongs the credit of a conception which in its 
practical shape promises a very satisfactory solu- 
tion of the A.A. premises question. The letter 
referred to, which was written on the eve of the 
negotiations being made public, is as follows : 

Edenhurst, Marlbon Crescent, 
Bedford Park, W., N ber 1, 1902 

Dear Mr. Granam,—As Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, it 
seems to me desirable that you should have a 
copy of the two enclosed papers,* as records of an 
impending event which cannot, I think, fail to 
prove of some lasting importance to our profes- 
sion and, as I sincerely hope, a power for good in 
furthering the progress of the fine art of architec 
ture in this country. Vossibly I may be expecting 
too much; but anyway, I am firmly convinced 


These papers are practically i porated in the 
communication from Mr. Balfour, printed above 
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that it must be a step in the right direction. i 
am therefore entirely glad to have at last been 
able to make so decided a move, in which, of 
course, it would have been impossible to advance 
without the valued and hearty co-operation of 
others, on whom so much has always depended. 
I think it may be modestly said, however, that I 
was able to take the initiative after over twenty- 
six years’ work as Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Architectural Museum. 

My first idea towards this change in affairs was 
made possible when representatives of the Insti- 
tute were elected on our Council. The papers 
which I send you tell their own tale of the second 
phase of what I desire to see; and who shall say 
that the ultimate success to be looked for will not 
be realised in the amalgamation of the A.A. with 
the R.I.B.A.? That the future alone can show ; for 
the present, however, by ensuring a permanent 
housing of the former a more concentrated effort 
will be possible towards adequate premises for the 
Institute. 1 know your personal sympathy will be 
accorded to what we are now endeavouring to do, 
and I feel also that the hearty approval of the 
Institute will be ensured. We have no more 
valued or influential friend than the President of 
the Institute, Mr. Aston Webb, who has helped 
the Museum for many a long year. It has only 
been by such aid as his that we are now in a 
position to carry out such a gift to the profession. 

I send these papers now, before the project is 
made public, so that you may be officially aware 
of the matter, and that I may have the pleasure 
of conveying the information. 

Till our members have confirmed the decision 
of the Council the matter, of course, is private.— 
Believe me, faithfully yours, 

Maurice B, Apams. 

Alex. Graham, E'sq., F.S.A. 


Reinstatement. 


At a meeting of the Council held on Monday, 
17th November, Mr. Laurence Youngs, of 74 
Above Bar, Southampton, was reinstated as an 
Associate of the Royal Institute. 


The Colonial Examinations, 


At the Examination of Candidates desirous of 
qualifying for Associateship R.I.B.A., held by the 
Institute in Canada (at Montreal) and Australia 
(at Melbourne) last July, the following gentle- 
men passed—viz. 

CANADA, 
HOPSON: Charles Henry ; 
McLAREN: Thomas; 
Montreal, Canada. 
WOODROOFE: Arnott; 
B.C, 


Sydney, Cape Breton, Canada. 
11 Woodstock Avenue, Westmount, 


1423 Georgia Street, Vancouver, 


AUSTRALIA. 
BALLANTYNE: Cedric Heise; 416 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 








; 





Newly admitted Students. 


Application for admission as Students having 
been received from the undermentioned gentle- 
men, who have obtained Professor I’. M. Simpson's 
Final Leaving Certificate at University College, 
Liverpool,* their Testimonies of Study have been 
inspected by the Board of Examiners, and found 
satisfactory. The Council have accordingly cx- 
empted them from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and have admitted them as Students 
RIBA. 

CABRE: José Watson [Probationer 1902), 38 Thackeray 
Street, Princes Road, Liverpool. 

NEWELL: Leopold Monk [Probationcr 1902), Brocklea, 
Ledsham, near Chester. 


Light and Air: Mr, F, W. Quick’s Investigations. 
From Messrs. Banister I’. Forercner [4.] and 

H. Puruures Fietcuer [1]: 

We see in the Institute Jovrnau for October 
that Mr. F. W. Quick has provided some interest- 
ing data with reference to the sun’s direction and 
position, having regard to seasons, as affecting 
light and air. He, apparently, has altogether 
neglected the fact that all windows are not 
necessarily lighted by direct rays from the sun ; 
in fact, in towns a large majority are not so 
lighted, and of course artists and others do not 
use such rooms. 

The study of astronomy is always interesting, 
but we fail to see that any benefit with regard to 
light and air can be derived from the diagrams 
and the table given in the JouRNAL. 

This information, if it were of any real value in 
the Law Courts, could always be worked out by 
a competent architect or engineer with the 
assistance of the Nautical Almanac. The Courts, 
however, mainly consider this subject from the 
standpoint of the diffusion of light and from the 
circumstances affecting each case. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


In addition to Sir L. Alma Tadema and Mr. 
George Frampton, who immediately responded to 
the President’s appeal in behalf of the above 
Society in his inaugural address [pp. 4, 14), the 
following donations have been received :—Mr. 
Jasper Wager, £2 2s.; Mr. William Owen, 
£10 10s. (and annual subscription of £1 1s.); 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt, £25; annual subscriptions- 
Mr. George A. Hall, ¢1 1s.; Mr. Wm. Glover, 
£1 1s. Other donations and subscriptions have 
been recently received from Mr. Thomas W. 
Aldwinckle, £21; Mr. I. Ingress Bell, £5 5s. (and 
subscription, £1 1s.); Mr. T. Rowland Hooper, 
£1 1s.; Mr. Robert H. Kerr, £2 2s, 


* See regulations in the KaLenpar 1902-3, p. 267. 
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The late M, Eugene Miintz, 


Adresser i I'Institut Royal des Architectes 
Dritanniques un court exposé des principaux 
travaux de M. Eugéne Miintz, en méme temps que 
montrer le grand deuil que cause a l’archéologie et 
i Vhistoire de l’art la mort de cet érudit si bien- 
veillant, est pour moi un honneur dont je ressens 
tout le prix, mais en méme temps une mission 
dont je ne saurais m’acquitter sans une pénible 
émotion. 

Depuis trente-quatre ans, depuis le jour ott nous 
nous rencontrimes, M. Miintz et moi, au Congrés 
archéologique international tenu i Bonn en sep- 
tembre 1868, tous deux enthousiastes des trésors 
de l’art romano-rhénan, nous nous étions liés 
d’amitié ; depuis quinze ans nous collaborions a 
la partie artistique de la Grande Encyclopédie, 
dont il était un des douze directeurs, et il y a plus 
de dix ans que, appréciant toute sa haute valeur, 
ses remarquables ouvrages, et plus encore, le dé- 
vouement avec lequel il faisait participer aux 
trésors de la bibliothéque et du musée de |’Ecole 
nationale des Beaux-Arts, dont il était le conser- 
vateur, tous ceux—et ils étaient nombreux—qui 
venaient le consulter, j’avais, en le reeommandant 
aux suffrages de mes confréres de Paris et de 
Londres, eu le bonheur de contribuer 3 son élec- 
tion, d’abord comme associé libre de la Société 
Centrale des Architectes francais, puis comme 
membre honoraire et correspondant de 1’Institut 
Royal des Architectes Britanniques. 

(Ju'il me soit permis, au sujet de ce dernier 
honneur qui lui fut conféré le 5 juin 1898, de 
rappeler les termes mémes par. lesquels il adressait 
i Vhonoré Président de cet Institut, M. Macvicar 
Anderson, l’expression de sa vive gratitude : 

‘‘La distinction si rare et si enviée que 
l'Institut Royal m’a accordée est faite pour 
m’honorer au plus haut point; j’en suis d’autant 
plus touché et plus fier que cette marque de 
sympathie est donnée a celui qui ne peut reven- 
diquer que le titre d’archéologue par des artistes 
éminents, par des créateurs, qui affirment ainsi la 
solidarité entre l’art et la science. 

“Je n’oublierai pas, d’un autre cdté, qu’en 
m’agrégeant a une société si justement célébre 
vous m’avez imposé des obligations: je m/esti- 
merai trés heureux de pouvour prendre part aux 
travaux de l'Institut Royal et de justifier par mes 
efforts la contiance que vous m’avez fait l’honneur 
de me témoigner.”’ * 

Ces lignes n’¢taient peut-Ctre pas inutiles 4 
rappeler ; car les ouvrages que M. Miintz a publiés 
depuis cette époque justifient bien la confiance 
que lui témoignait alors l'Institut Royal, et, s’il 
n’a pu prendre une part active i ses travaux, 
retenu qu il était i Paris par d’ofticiels devoirs 


* The RILB.A. Journal, vol. ix. New Series, No. 17, 
22 juin 1893, p. 432. 
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pendant la durée de ses. & ssions, en revanche 
tout membre de l'Institut Royal et tout cleve, 


boursier ou non de cet Institut, muni de la pré- 
cieuse 2.T.BwA. Travelling ¢ , veritable Sésame, 
curre-toi, a toujours trouvé auprés de lui, dans 
cette belle bibliothéque de l’lcole nationale des 
Beaux-Arts de Paris, dont il s’efforcait sans 


reliche de faire accroitre les richesses, un accueil 
non seulement bienveillant mais cordial. 

iin outre les délégués de l'Institut Royal des 
Architectes Dritanniques au troisiéme et au 
cinquiéme Congrés internationaux des architectes 
tenus i Paris en 1889 et en 1900, MM. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R. Ph. Spiers et William H. White 
en 1889, et MM. Baldwin Brown et W. J. Locke 





en 1960, ont pu dire alors quelle grande part 
M. Miintz avait pris 4 l’organisation des [xpo- 
sitions ; l'une, de portraits d’architectes : l'autre, 
de dessins d’architectes, qui, pendant la durée de 
ces Conerés, révélérent nombre d’architectes 
étrangers et méme francais une faible partie, mais 
heureusement choisie, des collections de l’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. ° 

Ceci dit pour montrer quels services l’Archéo- 
logue, l’Historien d'art et le Conservateur de 
biblioth¢que, qui s‘incarnaient en M. Miintz, ont 
rendus aux architectes ; il conviendrait peut-cétr 
de mentionner ici que les plus illustres Com- 
pagnies francaises d’Archcéologues, d’Historiens 
dart et d’Archivistes, l’ Académie des Inscriptions 
ct Belles-Lettres et la Socicté nationale des 
Antiquaires de France, vont bientot, en désignant 
un successeur ‘i M. Miintz, imposer, suivant leurs 


traditions, i’ ce successeur d’enrichir leurs publi- 
eations d’une Notice autorisce sur la vie et les 


ceuvres de son prédécesseur; c’est pourquoi 
jestime qu'il y a lieu senlement pour moi au 
jourd’hui de vous adresser quelques notes mettant 
mes confréres anglais 2 méme de connaitre autant 
que possible ce regretté membre honoraire et 
correspondant de leur Institut, leur promettant 
d’envoyer, en son temps, 2 la Bibliotheque de cet 


Institut, les notices qui seront publi es sur 
M. Miintz par l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres et par la Soci(te nationale des 
Antiquaires de Trance. 


Né le 11 juin 1815, 4 Sou ous-Foréts 
(Alsace), d’une longue linée de pasteurs protes- 
tants, ayant fait ses ¢tudes de droit et rempli 
pendant la campagne de 1870-71 son devoir de 
citoyen dans les Mobiles de la Sei MI. Eugene 
Miintz fut un des premiers membres de I’Icole 
francaise d’Archéologie de Rome, ¢cole « il com 
menca nombre des travaux dont blication 
devait plus tard illustrer son nom, et ¢cole ? 
laquelle il conserva toujours une vive affection en 
s’attachant, dés son entrée a l’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 4 en faire valoir les 
travaux et i en rendre compte & l’Académie—qui 
a la.direction de ces travaux—dans ses Rapports 
annuels sur les Ecoles d@ Athénes et-de R 
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Attaché a la bibliothéque de I’EKcole nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, il en fut nommé conservateur a 
la mort de M. Vinet, en méme temps que, de 
1885 2 1898, il suppléait Taine comme professeur 
(histoire de l’art. I devint bientot lauréat de 
l'Institut (Académie des Beanx-Arts), membre de 
l’‘Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
membre du Conseil supérieur des Beaux-Arts et 
de nombreuses Commissions officielles ou de Jurys 
d’Expositions, et il était, aun moment de sa mort, 
vice-président de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres et désigné en cette qualité pour pré- 
sider cette Académie en 1903 en méme temps 
qwil etit été appélé, suivant le roulement des ciny 
académies, i l’insigne honneur de présider 1’In- 
stitut de France. I] était chevalier de la Légion 
d'honneur, officier de 1l’Instruction publique, 
chevalier de la Couronne @’ Italie. 

Quant i ses ouvrages, publiés a la traverse de 
ca collaboration 1 de nombreux recueils d’Art et 
d’Archéologie francais ou étrangers, ils sont des 
plus importants. Parmi les principaux il faut 
citer, un peu au hasard de compléments ou 
d’¢ditions suecessives: Notes sur les Mosaiques 
el’ Italie ; Notes sur les Arts a la Cour des Papes * 
Palais des Papes a Avignon ; Histoire de la 
Tapisserie: tudes iconographiques et archéo- 
logiques sur le Moyen Age ; Donatello ; Raphael : 
Léonard de Vinei; Guide de UKeole nationale 
des Beaux-Arts ; Florence et la Toscane ; enfin, 
et ce sera son principal titre de gloire, l’ceuvre 
qui, quoique inacheyée, conservera dignement sa 
in¢moire: les trois premiers volumes, copieuse - 
ment illustrés, de 1’ Histotre de VArt pendant la 
Renaissance ; t.1i, Italie, les Primitifs ; t.ii, Italie, 
lige d’or; t. iii, Italie, la fin de la Renaissance, 
volumes auxquelles devaient s’en ajouter deux 
autres, t Renaissance en Hurope et la Renais- 

ice en France. 

Ces quelques notes doivent suftire ’ montrer 
dans le Journal de UInstitut Royal des Architectes 
Britanniques quel travailleur érudit, fécond et 
bienveillant ¢tait M. Eugéne Miintz et quel 
crand deuil cause sa mort aux Sociétés qui le 
comptaient parmi leurs membres, ainsi qu’a ses 
nombreux collaborateurs de multiples publica- 
tions, et enfin & ses amis, qui ¢taient légion; car 
il ¢tait impossible de rencontrer ce travailleur 
opiniitre sans iui emprunter naturellement 
quelque peu de sa science et Ini vouer en retour 
une affection bien méritée. 

16 Nor. 1902. CHARLES Lucas. 











The late Charles France [/'.]. 

Mr. Charles France, whose death was announced 
at the opening meeting, was elected Fellow of 
the Institute in 1893. He was born at Wake- 
field sixty-eight years ago, and having qualified 
for his profession he came to Bradford as an 
assistant in the office of the late Mr. Eli Milnes, 
by whom he was subsequently taken into partner- 
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The firm was originally Milnes & France, 


ship. 
but was changed to France, Milnes & France a 


few months ago. The work of the firm—much 
of it the work of Mr. France himself—is to be found 
in many places, but most abundantly in Bradford 
and the immediate neighbourhood. Some of the 
largest warehouses and mills in Bradford have 
been built from their plans, as well as several 
banks, the Swan Arcade, and the east wing, 
isolation wards, and new nurses’ home at the 
Royal Infirmary. ‘They have also been respon- 
sible for the new Corporation electricity works at 
Leeds, for similar works at Middlesbrough and 
Dublin, &c., and for the church at Oakenshaw. 


The Practice Committee’s Book on Dilapidations, 


As announced in the notice-paper issued with the 
present number, the Practice Standing Committee will 
make a communication to the General Meeting to be held 
on the 1st December with reference to the book on Dilapi- 
dations, compiled by the Committee and now in the press. 
The book deals with the following subjects : 

Nepairing and surrendering covenants. 

Report cn condition of premises, with notes as to 
practice in other countries. 

Liability of lessee under a lease for years —England, 
Seotland, Ireland, the Colonies, &ec. 

Yearly and other tenancies. 

Farm buildings. 

Keclesiastical dilapidations. 

Appurtenant structures; fixtures. 

Notices to repair; money payments. 

Professional charges. 

Acts of Parliament; leading 
reference on the subject. 


eases and books of 





MINUTES. II. 

At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1902-1903, held Monday, 17th November 1902, at 8 p.in., the 
President, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair, 
with 26 Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 28 
Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associates, and visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting hel 
3rd November 1902 ‘p. 20) were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the resident 
and signed the Register—viz. Sidney Walter Bensted 
Austin Barugh Botterill, Frederick John Osborne Smith. 

The Secretary read a resolution passed by the Council 
at their Meeting that afternoon with reference to the pro 
posed demolition of All Hallows Church, Lombard Street. 

Mr. Penrose, on behalf of Dr. Waldstein, presented the 
Institute with a copy of the recently published first volume 
of The Argive Heracum, whereupon a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Dr. Waldstein. 

A Paper on Tor Drawtne anp Construction or vi 
Toxte Vonerr, by F. C. Penrese, F.RS., Litt.D., D.C.L. 

I’.], was read by the author, and explained and illustrated 
by lantern views. 

A Paper entitled A Nore on A FracmMent or tHe Pa 
rHENON Frieze, by A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. [7LA. 
read by the author and illustrated by lantern views. 

A discussion on both Papers ensned, and a vote of than! 
was passed to the authors by acclamation. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the meeting sepa- 
rated at 9.45. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 
Mr. Butler Wilson’s Presidential Address. 

The Opening Meeting of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society was held at the Queen's 
Hotel, Leeds, on 6th November 1902, when the 
President, Mr. Butler Wilson [/’.], member of the 
R.1.B.A. Council, delivered the following Address : 

lf eLLow Members AND GENTLEMEN,--When I 
had the honour of addressing you last year, it was 
with a full sense of the responsibility which be- 
longs to the occupation of this chair. The fact 
that you have done me the honour of re-electing 
me to this position has intensified my realisation 
of what is due to you and what is expected from 
your President. 

The opening meeting of our session is a fitting 
occasion to refer tu some of the considerations 
which, I venture to think, have affected, and will 
still further affect, not only our interests as archi- 
tects, but also the interests of our clients. 

Perhaps it is within your recollection—if not, 
you will permit me to remind you—that the sub- 
ject that occupied our attention last year was the 
necessity for ‘“enthusiasm.’’ However much we 
may have imbued our minds with this great 
quality, we constantly find our enthusiasm 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined’’ by relentless 
present-day needs and conditions. ‘To-night | 
shall refer to some of those ever-increasing diffi- 
culties which beset the path of the most enthu- 
slastic. 

[ will first speak of the difiiculties which inter- 
fere with the realisation of perfect planning. It 
is often our happy lot to have at disposal a situa- 
tion for our building which imposes no restraints 
and presents no difficulties. Then, indeed, we 
have only ourselves to blame if the result is not 
all that it should be. On the otber hand, we may 
have to deal with a site which biistles with 
obstacles and restrictions. In such a case let us 
never make the fatal mistake of endeavouring to 
place there a pre-conceived arrangement only 
stitable for some totally different situation ; rather 
should we endeavour to turn obstacles into ad- 
vantages, and let the peculiarities of our site give 
rise to a building which shall almost convince 
the beholder that no better situation could have 
been chosen. 

Some examples of what has been achieved 
in this way will occur to you. J might mention 
the Palazzo Massimi, Rome, one of the finest 
examples of the culminating period of the Italian 
Renaissance, which is built upon a contined and 
extremely irregular site, and is a beautiful di:- 
play of the keenest judgment and ingenuity of 
planning under the most adverse conditions. 

The art of planning in former times was con 
fined to a very few types of building, which did 


LEEDS 


site 
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not call for much variety; and there were plans 
characteristic of these buildings which became 
models and were handed down from century to 
century. But we are confronted by the require- 
ments of to-day, which embrace the conditions 
of modern progress. New trades, processes, and 
industries spring into existence, and must be suit- 
ably housed and provided for. Hotels, industrial 
dwellings, hospitals, workhouses, public baths and 
libraries, places of entertainment, and other struc- 
tures, supplying a multitude of wants, can only be 
successfully dealt with by a careful study of their 
needs and workings. 

Though we all may have thi to make 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with our client’s 
needs, and do make every endeavour to that end, 
those endeavours are often met by ill-concealed 
indifference on the client’s part. This indifference 
often expresses itself in some such words as these, 
“ Get the building finished, and we will adapt it 
to our requirements.” 


desire 





But we must not be satisfied to rest here. We 
must often go to the length of extorting from the 
client or his employees the information of which 
we are in search. In short, we must get to know 
more about the working of our client’s business, 


from our point of view, than he knows himself. 
Let us be even in advance of our client’s ideas, 
not only thoroughly up to date, but as far in front 
as may be. It is our business to discover some 
cdvantage which, although our client may have 
had vaguely in his mind, he has not been able to 
formulate. 

We must be determined to fulfil requirements 
in a far more complete way than our client has 
ever imagined. By these means we can enhance 
the reputation of our profession as a body of men 
who are capable of making suggestions and giving 
advice of the greatest value to those who are 
retaining our services. 

An architect was recently called in to design a 
building to be fitted with machine ry, and the client 
took exception to what appeared to him to be the 
unnecessary inquiries of the architect, as to the 
number and size of the machines, amount of work- 
ing space, and other details. His idea was that 
he had employed the architect to erect a building 
upon a given space, and that he should be con- 
cerned only upon the erection, and the client 
would then place the machines without 
any assistance from him. Nevertheless, the archi 
tect made diligent inquiries of the actual users of 
the machines, which resulted in a very slight 
alteration in the width of the bnilding, thus 
cnabling an additional row of machines to be 
placed within it. On perceiving this, it dawned 
upon the client that the architect’s method of 
meeting the requirements was correct, and more 
especially when he saw that the architect had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with some of the 
workings of the business, and would not allow 
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him to make such a vital mistake as would other- 
wise have occurred. 

Another difficulty which confronts us is that of 
adapting the acknowledged forms of architecture 
to the ever-increasing advantage of modern 
constructive inventions. The architect of the 
past was governed by the constructive materials 
which were at his disposal. Architecture pos- 
sesses both body and soul—it is a unity of matter 
with imagination ; and while we are endeavouring 
to infuse our schemes with the imaginative ele- 
ment, which should never be absent from archi- 
tecture as a fine art, we are hampered at every 
step by the intrusion of the constructive as op- 
posed to the reflective element. 

This fight between material and imagination 
does not decrease with the advance of time, and 
there is no doubt that many accepted forms are, 
under certain modern conditions, far from applic- 
able to functions which this age demands. These 
demands are not likely to grow less; the times 
are giving birth to them in bewildering profusion. 
To grapple with them, and at the same time pre- 
serve the essential qualities of our art, is the task 
which lies before us at this present moment. 

It seems to me that this can best be done not 
by ignoring or rejecting inventions and appli- 
ances, Which on the grounds of their practical 
utility have come to stay, but by a frank acknow- 
ledgment and acceptance of their value, and a 
determination to make them our servants rather 
than our masters. We must be ready to progress 
in this respect, and to seize upon all that is best 
in modern constructional methods, for there is no 
law born of past experience which may not be 
instantly repealed owing to the appearance of new 
conditions and materials. If architecture as a 
fine art is to live it must adapt itself to present 
needs, and the difficulties that face us are the 
requirements and problems of to-day. It will le 
obvious that the architect of to-morrow will be 
faced with difficulties unknown to us, and with 
this feeling it will be somewhat easier for us to 
face the facts which call for our efforts. 

In former times, as the architect considered 
himself fully equipped to practise his art by a 
knowledge of the five orders, so the buildirg was 
erected by means of the five trades. Different con- 
ditions prevail to-day. Not only is an acquaint- 
ance with the five trades necessary, but an 
acquaintance with others, which, fulfilling modein 
requirements, demand our recognition ; and their 
name is legion. We have, amongst others: Vire- 
proof iron and steel construction, terra-coita and 
faience, electricity, heating and ventilation, con- 
ereting, asphalting, draining, artificial stone, 
hydraulic and mechanical appliances, elevators, 
wrought metal work, mosaics, glass, furniture and 
decoration, horticultural and landscape gardening. 

Iron and steel have almost ousted carpentry 
from buildings of any size, and our equipment is 
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far from complete if we do not make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the various systems 
of fireproof construction. The arrival of the 
flanged beam and iron joist marked a great era. 
Steel, combining as it does the virtues of cast 
and wrought iron, can be utilised for supporting 
enormous loads. Its uses and applications are 
governed by formule, the outcome of exhaustive 
experimental tests. How far the employment of 
this material may be carried is shown us by our 
American brethren in the skeleton “ sky-scraper.”’ 
The idea that constructive metal work needs con- 
cealing from view is rapidly dying out, and a 
feeling is taking its place that iron construction 
should be frankly exhibited. Our leading archi- 
tects do not now disdain the use of rolled girders 
in the decorative treatment of ceilings. Again, 
we have steel roofs, which have changed all our 
canons of design and caused us to abandon former 
methods. The advent of architectural faience 
has resulted in the superficial decoration of our 
structures. There are new and various inven- 
tions connected with the construction of fireproof 
floors and partitions. We are now able to build a 
partition two and a half inches in thickness, which 
our local authorities recognise as a nine-inch brick 
wall, for fireproof purposes. 

To enumerate all the valuable inventions which 
are now ready to our hand is beyond the scope of 
this address. Briefly I would impress upon you 
that architects are indeed feeling the steady inva- 
sion of the technical constructor. Technical con- 
struction is advancing ; so must we, not lagging 
behind but marching ahead of it. If we relax 
our watchfulness we afford opportunity for the 
constructive specialist to gain an ascendency, and 
irrevocably forfeit our position as chief controllers. 

Leaving the question of construction, there is 
an invasion which, if it is allowed to continue, 
will end in disaster: an invasion of the domains 
of our art by a commercial element coming forward 
and successfully luring numbers of our brethren 
to relinquish their hold upon the wsthetic side of 
architecture. The busy practitioner is tempted 
by the readiness of the trade to relieve him of the 
arduous work of design. The tempting words, 
“ Designs furnished free,” are constantly meeting 
hiseye. The terra-cotta manufacturer, the cabinet 
maker, the mosaic worker, the glass stainer, and 
the ornamental plasterer offer “designs free.” I 
counsel that on no account should we accept their 
offers. Any such acceptance will disgrace our 
profession. We can design for ourselves; if we 
cannot we are not worthy the name of architects. 
Some may say that whether the architect or 
tradesman designs, the client is only paying once 
for his art. This is a fallacy. You cannot get 
anything for nothing. The tradesman will see 
that he is paid for any work he does, including 
his “designs free.’”’ To suggest that the trade 


have become designers owing to the incapacity 





of the profession becomes an intolerable charge. 
Those who labour at design to give their best, as 
much for their delight in the work as for the 
remuneration they receive, must view these offers 
of ‘designs free’’ as an insidious encroachment 
upon the honour and rights of our profession. 

And now to speak of ‘‘ Architecture as an Art.” 
Our great ambition is to clothe our buildings with 
some part of the qualities of proportion, dignity, 
poetry, and imagination ; those elusive and inde- 
finable qualities of great architecture, the attain- 
ment of which may not come, even after a life- 
long searching. The architect who commands 
these qualities and cannot help it, will invent 
work of beautiful proportions; but it is as im- 
possible for him to impart to others the means by 
which he does so as it would have been for Shake- 
speare to instruct as to how a play should be 
written. The laws cf proportion are too subtle 
to be propounded, the qualities of grace too elusive 
to be enumerated. Although we cannot readily 
acquire that which shall enable us to attain our 
object to the full, we can do something to prevent 
ourselves committing gross errors. We can at 
least store and again store our minds by the study 
of acknowledged types of beauty. If we possess 
any receptivity, such a study cannot fail to leave 
permanently in our memory some residuum of 
appreciation for grace, some sensitiveness to all 
that is bad in form, proportion, and workmanship. 
It must help us to know when we have done 
something which is ungracious—help us, in short, 
to become our own severest critics. Let us try 
to produce that which is expected of us by our 
fellow-workers. We know well that the most 
eratifying reward of our labours is the apprecia- 
tion of our brethren, who are so alive to the 
difficulties which they themselves have to grapple 
with. The true artist is concerned as to what 
his fellow-artists will think of his work. To 
accomplish our end we as enthusiasts must en- 
gender in our minds that sensitiveness to both 
good and bad, without which nothing beautiful 
can be created. 

Having spoken of the approaching invasions of 
our art and the difliculties which beset the en- 
thusiast, I will now endeavour to point out the 
means by which the invasions may be resisted, 
the difficulties overcome. Our battle-cry is Edu- 
cation. As Sir William Emerson said, in one of 
his addresses at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects : ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the most 
important question of the moment is the necessity 
for a better and more methodical system of edu- 
cation for our students in architecture than exists 
at present.’’ The pupil, as a rule, picks up his 
knowledge piecemeal, in a haphazard sort of way, 
with but little attention from the one who really 
could teach him. Then in order to pass the 
Institute Examinations the student crams with 
teachers. The cramming may have the result of 
i 








passing him, but it leaves him still inadequately 
educated. l'urther, there is in all our schools 
too much concession to temporary or ephemeral 
fashions, notwithstanding many good examples 
of work done by our architects of this century in 
various defined, sober, and self-restrained styles. 
Men such as Barry, Scott, Cockerell, Soane, Nash, 
Wyatt, Pugin, and Burges knew the groundwork 
of their art thoroughly, and this knowledge was 
the cause of the purity, dignity, and good pro- 
portions of their designs. There is much talk at 
times of Palladio, Michelangelo, and other old 
masters; but I wonder how much the average 
architectural student really knows of any one of 
them? Severe and systematic courses of tuition 
exist abroad. 

In France we have the Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux Arts. In Italy there is the Academy of 
St. Luke; and Germany possesses a number of 
excellent training schools —all the foregoing 
establishments being under the control of their 
several Governments. In'the universities, colleges, 
and technical institutions of America there are 
some half-dozen or more first-class training 
departments in architecture, which have now 
reached such efticiency that their students are 
ceasing to go to Irance for the purpose of study. 
And the best American architects are often 
university graduates to begin with. All these 
countries have felt that the interests of the com- 
munity and the State demand the efticient edu 
cation of the student of architecture. 

Where is the architectural student who lives 
within the area embraced by this Society to 
receive his training? According to our memo 
randum of association, the first object for which 
our Society exists is “to afford facilities for the 
study of architecture.’ Let us consider in what 
measure we have justified our existence in this 


respect. As you will have seen to-night, we offer 
prizes for measured drawings, design, construc- 
tion, essays, and sketching. All this is very good 


in its way, but is far from approaching that com- 
plete system of training and education with which 
we hope to see our future confréres equipped ; 
and we feel that we have mucl iccomplish 
before we fulfil our mission. 

In furtherance of this, I had the honour to 
propose, in July last, the following resolution, 
which was unanimously passed by your Council, 
viz.: “That the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society take the necessary steps to found a School 
of Architecture, to be conducted under its auspices 
and patronage, to afford facilities to Associates 
for the study of Architecture.” 


Your Council also considered the following 
suggestions, Viz. : 
The name of the Scho t b | | nd York 


shire School of Architecture.’ 
The objects for which the Sel l is est ed are: 
(1) To afford facilities for the study of A { 
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2) To assist Students to fit themselves for their work 
as architects. 

(3) To assist Students in passing the Examinations 
which qualify for Studentship and Associateship 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Students to be under the direct control of a 
thoroughly qualified architect as Master, who shall be 
nominated by the Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. 

* Students wishing to join the School to be first registered 
as ‘Students of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

“After payment of the fees for the first year’s course, 
Students to be eligible as Associate Members of the Leeds 

| Yorkshire Architectural Society without payment of 
the usual entrance fee, and as Associate Members they are 
to be eligibie to compete for the prizes and studentships 

fered by the Society. 

* Curriculum to be based upon that of the Architectural 
Association of London.” 

Your Council realised that this resolution could 
not be put into immediate effect, that it would 
therefore be some time before the proposed schemes 
could be fully carried out, and still keeping before 
them the accomplishment of their aims and 
ambition, cast about to provide our students with 
facilities as nearly approaching our ideal school 
as present circumstances will permit. 

They approached the Leeds Institute with a 
view of ascertaining whether that institution 
would, with the asgistance of the Society, extend 
the existing facilities for architectural training. 
‘The response was most encouraging. ‘The Com- 
mittee of the Institute signified their willingness 
to co-operate with this Society to the extent of 
accepting the following proposals, viz. : 

A room to be set apart for the sole use of the students 
f the school. 

rhe master to be nominated by the Council of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

‘A representative of the Council of the Society to have 

seat on the committee of the Institution. 

‘Members of Council of the Society to be received as 

s to the classes. 

‘Prizes and studentships offered by the Society to be 
competed for by Associate students. The minimum amount 
to be expended on the above by the Society to be agreed 
upon. 

By these arrangements we have at least achieved 
that which, | venture to think you will agree with 
me, is the nearest approximation to the spirit of 
the resolution: and it is most gratifying to me 
to be able to inform you that when the new build- 
ings are completed, there will exist in the city 
of Leeds a School of Architecture which should 
justify its title. 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Frank Caws’s Presidential Address. 
Tur opening Meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on the 12th November 1902, when the following 
Address was delivered by the President, Mr. Frank 
Caws [F’.]: 
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FrvLtow ArcHirects,—When addressing you 
at the opening of our Session last winter, I little 
thought you would call on me to address you in 
the same capacity again. I am truly grateful for 
the honour thus put on me beyond both my 
desert and expectation, and will prove my 
appreciation of your kindness by endeavouring on 
the present occasion once more to address you as 
your President, though I would have been much 
more pleased to have listened quietly to-night to 
our warmly esteemed President-elect. But 1 con- 
sole myself with the reflection that when enjoying 
(as I hope we all may be permitted) his address 
next year at this season, you will not fail to 
realise that, by my involuntary interposition, it has, 
like good wine in the bush, gained in strength and 
flavour by another year’s keeping. Our vener- 
able ex-President, Mr. Glover, when paying us a 
very welcome but too brief flying visit a few 
weeks ago, complained to me that my last year’s 
address was somewhat too general, not dealing 
with the local conditions of our work. Now | 
fear I am doomed to-night, though unwillingly, 
to fail again in the same particular; for in the 
local developments of this North-Eastern district, 
one of the most populous, up to date, and busiest 
industrial centres of the world, while there is 
subject-matter enough to occupy the pens of many 
writers much better informed than I am, it must 
be allowed that architectural developments are 
scarcely so rapid and pronounced as to afford 
sufficient material to form the theme of each 
annual discourse from this chair. 

Many of us who are still middle-aged have 
indeed witnessed marvellous industrial revolutions 
and developments in this North-Eastern cradle 
of the steam locomotive railway system, now 
growing wizen in turn, and yielding unquestion- 
ably to electromotive agencies. We have seen 
the hundreds of shipwrights engaged in building 
wooden ships superseded in all our North-lastern 
ports by the thousands of men employed in build- 
ing iron ships; and we have seen these thousands 
of iron shipbuilders develop into tens of thou- 
sands of steel shipbuilders, while concurrently in 
the average tonnage of our naval architect’s crea- 
tions we have seen hundreds of tons per wooden 
ship grow to thousands of tons per iron ship, and 
to almost tens of thousands of tons per steel 
leviathan. Marine engines, too, in our North- 
astern district have improved in a similar almost 
phenomenal degree, and in view of further deve- 
lopments in the application both of steam and 
electricity to our industries on this coast we find 
ourselves not at the end of the tether of mechanical 
improvements, but still in the full rush and high 
career of progress. 

You will, therefore, | venture to think, not 
question my assertion that our own profession of 
architecture in this North-Eastern district has, to 
put the case very mildly, not progressed at a rate 
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at all commensurate with the great march of local 
industrial improvement. 

We hear in these days not infrequently allu- 
sions to the so-called ‘‘ New Architecture” by the 
“ New Architect.’ But we find these are mere 
We look in vain for the realities. 
New trivialities, new vulgarities, new monstrosi- 
ties, new strainings and overstrainings after 
originality offend our taste and pain our sense of 
fitness and propriety at every turn in our walks 
through our streets. But we look in vain for any 
substantial proof or promise of real architectural] 
improvement. It is a sad thought, if a true one, 
that the old-world architects are, and must ever 
remiin the record-breakers of our profession.  ‘l'o 
have this fact borne in continually on the mind 
by the evidence of the mighty and majestic works 
of the oldest masters is depressing and deadening 
in such degree to the young architect, whose 
brother is, say, a chemist, or an electrician, full 
of keen expectation of surpassing to-morrow the 
marvels of yesterday, that it is, perhaps, no 
wonder if he does occasionally ‘‘ chuck ’’ his pro- 
fession from a feeling that it is scopeless and 
hopeless. An amateur yachtsman whose sailing 
excursions have always been confined to Lake 
Derwentwater may be content to sail no further. 
Another yachtsman who sails his vessel in the 
Solent, though perhaps he may in point of fact 
sail little if any further afield than the yachtsman 
of Derwentwater, has a feeling of infinite possi- 
bilities in voyaging, seeing that both ends of the 
Solent open into the great sea. A Solent yachts- 
man, therefore, cou!d not be quite happy if doomed 
for the rest of his life to sail only on the Keswick 
Lake. 

Similarly there are young architects, and old 
oues too, who have never realised the difference 
between the limitations of progress which seem to 
environ their own profession, and the great scope 
of certain other professions which are apparently 
invested by a boundless sea of accessible new 
attainment. ‘hese architects may live and 
work content that “the thing that hath been is 
the thing that shall be.’’ Judging, however, by 
the frantically ridiculous struggles for ‘‘ some- 
thing new’’ which many of our modern architects 
are making, they are by no means at rest within 
their professional limitations, and seem crazed 
with craving for they know not what. 

Although these observations may seem to imply 
profound pessimism, that is not really the mental 
attitude of the architect who perceives that, after 
all, his professional energies are, so to speak, em 
barked on no small lake, but on a wider inland sea, 
having certain unexplored outlets to the greater 
deep. We shall do well to ask ourselves what and 
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where are those outlets, and how can we explore 
them to the best advantage? It must be apparent 
that as the art of music cannot escape the limita- 
tions of the gamut, neither can architecture escape 
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certain fundamental limitations. Yet while it is 
possible for us to enjoy new music it will always 
be likewise possible for us to enjoy architec- 
ture. It would be as improper or profane to speak 
of the art of architecture as of the art of music as 
improving. There is in thes 
quality which renders them ‘ 
to day, for ever.” But the rudimentary music 
which charmed our untutored forefathers would 
not equally charm the more classical tastes of the 
present generation. And as each generation needs 
its own music so does it need its own architecture. 
Therefore the music and the architecture of 
age must adapt itself to the age. 
Thus the art of every age ¢ <hibits 
the spirit and character of that age, 
uichitectural styles of past 


hew 


arts an celerna 


the same yeste rday, 


each 


and exposes 
so that in thie 
may to day 


ages we 





see reflected the subtlety and refinement of the 
Greek, the civic greatness and grandeur of th 
Roman, and the boldness and romanticism of the 
Goth. 

And it cannot be denied that, wit! ll its rest- 
lessness, and pettiness, and vain theatricality, our 


most modern architecture is a more or less faithful 
reflex of the character of our age and generation ; 
and certainly, if we may forecast the future from 
the past, one of the outlets for the development of 
new architecture (wnether 77) {or not is quit 
wnother matter) is in the adaptation of new designs 
to the spirit and taste and fashion of the day. 

[ think the careful student of ancient costume 
will bear me out when I say that in the his 
tory of all times the fashion of people’s garments 
and of their buildings changed simultaneously, or 
nearly so. In the old-world days the 
clothing and of architecture changed 


fashions of 


uch more 


slowly than in our days. Indeed, 1 remember 
going in my youth to the robing-room of the 
House of Lords, where Mr. Herbert, R.A., showed 
me his then recently finished, and now justly 
celebrated, fresco of ‘ Moses coming down from 
the Mount with the Tables of the Law;” and 
the artist urged me, as an art student, if | 
would be a scripture history painter, to go to 
Palestine, as he had done, and study th 


manners and costumes of the people, which, he 
assured me, remained to a larg 
what they were in the days of This 
statement was subsequently corroborated by other 
artists, friends of mine, who had travelled and 
studied in the Holy Land; and udy 


own 


and observation of ancient and modern times 
certainly tend to show that the arts of the tailor 
and of the architect act and react on each other to 


1 1] 


nan is gene liy recog- 


a much greater degree t 
nised, 

We know that in our own days so-called 
‘“‘ Rational Clothing Societics ’’ have endeavoured 


both by precept and example quite to revolutionise 
the fashions of the clothing of 
doubt such efforts have had 


both sexes 


No 
{i ne 


so nouvel ( 
Liki l 
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in determining subsequent modes of attire. But 
no general or considerable change or improvement 
has thas been brought about. New fashions 
come and go irresistibly, gradually advancing and 
receding like the ocean tides; and neither the 
rational tailor nor the rational architect is per- 
mitted a ruling vote. Itach has to conform in 
ereater or less degree to custom and fashion, and 
those who are bold enough to kick against the 
gvoads must generally pay the penalty of unpopu- 
larity for so doing, however rationally excusable 
their kick may have been. 

While deference to the fashion of his time is 
obligatory on the architect who does not desire to 
become unpopular, yet there is a great distinction 
between the deference which is servile and that 
which is conciliatory: and no architect in follow- 
ing fashion should fail to use his own trained taste 
and judgment in accentuating what he feels is 
good, and in minimising what he knows is bad, 
in the type which he is affecting. Whether we 
like it or not, undoubtedly the new architecture, 
such as it is, 7s being developed by the fashion of 
our day, and we must make the best we can of it. 

It is very doubtful whether the Greek or Roman 
or Gothic architects of old time when actively 
developing their respective stylos of architecture 
were fully conscious that they were developing 
new styles. And perhaps if we in our own day 
‘follow the gleam,’ and each do our best accord- 
ing to our opportunities to convert a glimmer 
into a dawn, we may be unconscious contributors 
of some great new architecture which we cannot 
now realise, except “ through a glass, darkly.” 

I have spoken of the Solent as having two out- 
lets to the sea, one at each end. And so it seems 
to me that while the outlet from the old archi- 
tecture is by following the great general tide of 
fashion bearing seaward at one end, there is at 
the other end, so to speak, of old architecture a 
more excellent way out, which I am glad to know 
many among our students and members of the 
Northern Architectural Association are already 
zealously exploring. We as twentieth century 
architects are confronted by new requirements in 
our work. We have to contrive and arrange and 
design to meet conditions very stringent and 
imperative which, in the old days, would never 
have been dreamed of. 

Now the fact that we have thus to overcome 
new difficulties must, while it seems to be a bar, 
eventually prove an outlet for new developments. 
And this is the more certain to be the outcome, 
because if our difficulties are many of them new 
and unprecedented, cur facilities are in many 
ways also new. We have at our command 
materials and methods and appliances which were 
denied to old-world architects; and though if we 
were to set ourselves consciously to invent a 
new style of architecture we should miser- 


ably fail, I think “it follows, as the night the 
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day,’’ that if we make ourselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the nature and possibilities of the 
new materials, and quite proficient in the applica- 
tion of the new methods at our disposal or within 
our reach. we shall necessarily, though slowly, 
and to a large extent unconsciously, be contri- 
buting to the formation of that truly new archi- 
tecture which is destined to gladden the eyes of 
future generations. These new materials and 
appliances are as it were the instrument on which 
we have to “beat our music out.’”’ The music 
itself is not in the instrument but in the soul of 
the man who plays it. But unless the man 
master his instrument how can his soul find fit 
utterance ? 

The Northern Architectural Association is not 
able to supply souls to those of us who have not 
got any. ‘That is perfectly obvious. But it can 
and does help its students and members to become 
masters of the instruments so to speak of their 
profession. And this naturally brings me _ to 
enumerate the helps which our Association thus 
affords. 

There are our lectures, summer visits to build- 
ings old and new, our splendid library, and the 
prizes annually offered to students. Though 
many of our younger members make use of these 
facilities and advantages, there are, I fear, many 
more who do not. 

Then at the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle, there are the designing classes on Tuesday 
nights, and the lectures on Thursday nights, con- 
Cucted by Mr. T'wizell, whose admirable lecture de- 
Jivered in our own rooms last year is still fresh in 
our memory, as one which many of us would like 
to hear repeated. 

There are also at the Newcastle College, on 
Mondays, classes in Building Construction con- 
ducted by Mr. Allan, and other Art Classes; ancl 
occasional free and other lectures on art and 
architecture at the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, Newcastle. 

Similar educational facilities are now happily 
provided in the technical colleges and art schools 
of Sunderland, Hartlepool, Darlington, and Dur- 
ham, each of which institutions is becoming more 
and more a centre of light and leading. 

Some time ago our Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Plummer, who is never weary of thinking and 
working for the good of all the members of the 
Association, and who is continually laying us 
under very great obligations which we cannot 
ever repay, wrote to all the free libraries in 
Northumberland and Durham and asked tiem to 
obtain for circulation the books mentioned in the 
list recommended to students by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; and in most cases 
this request was very willingly complied with. 

What is necessary now is that our members, 
young and old, throughout the full extent of this 
Association's geographical area, should make use 
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more and more of what has been thus provided 
for them. There are many good and wise young 
fellows who are already availing themselves of these 
opportunities, and are progressing accordingly 
very well; but there are many whose names are 
on our printed list of members whom we seldom 
or never see except at our annual social gathering. 

There is still another direction in which the 
Northern Architectural Association is seeking to 
benefit its juniors, viz. by establishing a Students’ 
Travelling Fund, to help pay the costs of short 
summer sketching tours. Two anonymous 
members have promised £5 each for this fund for 
the coming summer, and one of these gentlemen 
has also promised 45 for the same fund for the 
summer after next. What is needed is that some 
of our older members should take an early oppor- 
tunity of intimating to the Honorary Secretary to 
what extent they feel disposed to contribute to 
this ‘Travelling Fund. 

Sometimes when old and interesting buildings 
are being pulled down or altered, old ironwork, 
gates, or woodwork, or plaster work, chimney 
pieces, doors, &c. are sent away as rubbish, which 
if preserved in an accessible place would prove 
excellent subjects for the young architect to draw 
and measure. ‘The Newcastle College, therefore, 
will be glad to reccive suitable gifts or loans of 
that sort, if architects will direct interesting 
specimens to be sent there where a museum of 
such old work may be formed. These old ex- 
amples would be taken care of so that reference 
may be made to them not only by students 
sketching and measuring, but also by lecturers 
and others who may find them valuable as 
illustrating their teaching. 

livery year now R.I.L.A. Examinations are held 
in Newcastle at least once a year, in the summer, 
and sometimes twice a year. Many have attended 
these examinations from all parts of the north 
castern district. All the educational facilities 
above specified can be obtained by each student 
for a merely nominal fee. There never have been 
such advantages obtainable in the north as there 
now are, and they only need to be made use of 
now in order to retain and even increase them. 

The Association is stronger now than ever it 
was. If we all pull together and help the Asso- 
ciation instead of any of us finding fault with it 
there is a bright future before us. If the one or 
two that are not quite satisfied would only come 
among us and help us to try and put right things 
that are not quite as we wish, instead of never 
coming near, and thus causing such slight defects 
to increase rather than disappear, it would be 
better for all concerned. Of architects it is true 
as of the followers of other pursuits and callings, 
Union 1s strength. 

Our Association has three distinct functions to 
fulfil—viz.: (i) To secure uniformity of practice 
by its members; (ii) to induce its members to 
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become personally known to one another ; (iii) 
to encourage and stimulate its members to jointly 
endeavour to improve themselves in the proper 
knowledge of their profession. 

Though as an Association we do our level best 
to fulfil all these important functions, the diffi- 
culties are not at all times easily surmountable. 
lor instance, in carrying out the first function, 
the necessity is laid upon us of occasionally calling 
one another over the coals to right some real or 
imaginary wrong; and though your Council have 
not failed to act fairly and squarely on such occa- 
sions in endeavouring to judge between man 
and man, such judgment has not always been 
practicable on the imperfect evidence submitted. 
and has therefore had to be delayed or suspended, 
to the natural annoyance of one or both dis- 
putants. Fortunately disputes between fellow 
architects are of rare occurrence; for though it 
is a relief to each member of this Association to 
know he can appeal to the Council to protect him 
from injustice by a fellow member, we have most 
of us become more or less proficient in the art of 
consuming our own smoke, and are not disposed 
to appeal to the Council on every possible ocea- 
sion. The window commanding the back door of 
a house, though the mistress seldom looks out of 
it, is a most effective check on the amiable dis- 
positions of those servants who are given to 
entertain strangers as ‘‘ angels unawares.”’ 

Similarly the Council of our Association as a 
tribunal, though seldom so used, is always more 
or less effective as a recognised check on wrong- 
doing by one architect to another. 

Then, as to its second and most invaluable 
function of getting architects throughout the 
North-Eastern district to know one another person- 
ally; owing to their living and working so far 
apart in many cases, and along such distinctively 
individual lines, architects, but for the agency of 
this Society, would seldom come together. Ii ven 
now, as things are, with the facilities for meeting 
which the Association provides, it is regrettable 
that many of our members still remain strangers 
to each other. 

Your President last year put the Honorary Secre- 
tary to a good deal of trouble to issue special 
invitations to coffee-smoker gatherings on the 
students’ nights; but only a few of the older 
members reinforced on those interesting occasions 
the ranks of the students, and so the attempt to 
promote these little reunions was not very suc- 
cessful; though I hope, if our Secretary does not 
mind the trouble of sending out the invitations, 
the experiment will be repeated on every students’ 
night this winter with better results. 

I am interested in observing that Mr. Aston 
Webb, as President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, announced in his Address his 
intention of having “ At Homes” at 9, Conduit 


Street, for the same purpose of promoting mutual 
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fellowship between architects who are now in too 
many cases strangers to each other in London. I 
am sure we will all wish him better success than 
we had in Newcastle last year in starting the same 
endeavour. Let us try it this winter a second 
time, in the hope that some advance may be 
realised on last year’s responses; and though 
some of our members live at too great a distance 
to attend evening meetings conveniently in New- 
castle, yet there may be sufficiently numerous 
gatherings from a shorter radius of the Newcastle 
centre to make such reunions in the winter 
months both pleasant and helpful. 

If this Northern Architectural Association in 
its first function as a professional tribunal, and 
in its second function as an architects’ social 
centre, has achieved some measure of success, 
still more it has sueceeded, and is I think likely 
to succeed, in fulfilling its third function as an 
educational AGgenel. 

In this connection I am glad that the silver 
plate, now attached to the principal bookcase, 
records the indebtedness of us all to our faithful 
Librarian, Mr. Charlewood, who never tires of his 
task; and who informs us again and again of 
some new literary treasure which he has added to 
our store. But the silver plate inscription will be 
of small value in our Librarian’s eyes unless the 
Library itself be more used by all our members, 
and especially by our students. Itis a regrettable 
fact that two prizes offered last year for the best 
note-book evidence of use of the Library by 
students induced no competition at all. It is 
not too late to do better next time, the same two 
prizes being still available. Some student may 
say to me, “ You have been advocating to-night 
the study of new materials and new methods, in 
order that we may develop new architecture. 
Yet now you reproach us for not being more keen 
users of the Library, which is of course a record of 
old works. Is there not some inconsistency in 
this? ”’ 

I can best reply to that objection by quoting Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who used to insist, in his lec- 
tures to the students of the Royal Academy, that 
it was impossible for an artist to be original 
except by studying old works, which is, I believe, 
a true paradox. ‘lhe study of old works, both in 
books and buildings, not only informs the student 
of facts, but creates as it were both a mental soil 
and a mental atmosphere, rich enough and rare 
enough to produce new and beautiful growths, 
which could not have taken root and found suste- 
nance in the stony and thorny ground of the 
uncultivated mind. 

very beautiful building, whether old or new, 
is an educator. But though we are conscious of 
the beautiful when we see it, whether in a building 
or astatue or a living person, we cannot always 
understand its secret. Some very simple produc- 
tions occasionally charm us, while some highly 
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ornate efforts offend us; and we cannot always 
tell why. Doubtless much of the beauty of 
buildings is due to proportion, fenestration, 
accentuation, harmony of line, repose, and the 
disposition of light and shade. But when these 
and other factors of the beautiful have been taken 
into full account, there always remains that mystic 
quality which is so elusive yet so pervading, 
whose presence is the chief desire of the often 
disappointed architectural designer. 

From many of our buildings nowadays this 
most desirable Presence is expressly barred by 
conditions utterly beyond the architect's control. 
And under such circumstances we are driven to 
esteem a kind of Beauty which under other cir- 
cumstances we should perhaps be too ready to 
overlook, I mean the beauty of the Fit. The sense 
of fitness and prupriety generally accompanies, if 
it does not help to constitute, the sense of beauty ; 
and the more we are driven by force of circum- 
stances to regard FITNESS as the chief aim of all 
our designs, the more pleasing and satisfactory 
will be their outcome. 

The requirements of two buildings, however 
similar, are seldom exactly alike, so that in pursu- 
ing fitness as the chief aim of his designs, the 
architect will naturally, and necessarily, introduce 
more or less of variety as each case requires. In 
many instances such variations are experienced in 
the internal rather than external requirements, 
so that the architect may find, and doubtless does 
find, in the interior treatment of his buildings a 
much better field for the exercise of his imagina- 
tive and artistic powers than in the exterior 
elevation. 

I think our profession has suffered from attach- 
ing too much importance to exterior elevational 
design and too little to internal design. From 
the very nature of the case, and especially from 
the play of light and shade, both by natural and 
artificial light, the interior of a building is usually 
much more interesting, much more capable of 
artistic and poetic treatment than the exterior ; 
and it seems a pity that architects should leave to 
the professional decorator so much of the internal 
treatment as should more properly be regarded as 
the chief artistic opportunity of the architect 
himself. 

It is true that in churches and public buildings, 
and also in private houses of the highest class, 
the architect has to a large extent kept this 
greatest of all his artistic opportunities in his own 
hands ; but it would be well if in smaller and less 
important works he could exercise his individual 
genius in contributing grace, beauty, romance, and 
originality to many an interior which may other- 
wise be treated in the wholesale cut and dried 
regulation manner. 

This of course involves that the architect of the 
New Age should, so to speak, “ stoop to conquer,”’ 
i.e. Should lay himself out more than his fore- 
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runners have done to design furniture of all kinds 
to be fit adjuncts of the interiors of his buildings. 
By so doing the architect would not diminish but 
increase the importance and value of the cabinet- 
makers’ and upholsterers’ and decorators’ trades, 
which would gain by the accession of special 
orders for work of more individual and original 
character than they are accustomed to supply 
under their present wholesale manufacturing sys- 
tem. And just as hand-painted Christmas cards 
command higher prices than printed ones, however 
beautiful the latter may sometimes be, so would 
even the small houses with specially designed 
interiors bring higher sums by way of rent or 
purchase than houses finished inside as well as 
out by the speculating builder according to his 
own ideas not of the beautiful but of the remune- 
rative. 

Mr. Norman Shaw and other architects have 
led the van in a movement of that kind; and if 
the students of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation continue to qualify themselves in their 
designing club essays and otherwise to follow that 
movement up, I believe they will find, even in 
this industrial district of working men’s homes, 
ample opportunities for the fullest exercise of the 
special qualifications needed in designing artistic 
interiors. 

While there is, as I think, scope for our rising 
race of architects to find employment by extending 
their artistic interest and energies to the interior 
architecture of small as well as great houses, on 
the other hand I think architects are called by the 
new developments and necessities of modern times 
to extend their mechanical and constructive 
interest and ability to assist our public bodies in 
solving some of the special problems by which 
they find themselves confronted. 

The increasing rush of population from country 
to town has led to a fearful state of overcrowding, 
which urgently calls for action by the municipal 
authorities. In facing this problem the financial 
difficulty has proved considerable, and everything 
that the scientific architect can do to secure the 
maximum of strength, stability, and durability, as 
well as of comfort and security, at the minimum 
of cost, should be done. It is quite possible, as 
some of us know, to build fireproof structures in 
every way satisfactory at a cost but little in excess 
of non-fireproof construction, but the methods of 
fireproofing often ignorantly adopted at great 
additional cost make fireproofing seem to the 
uninformed so expensive as to put it apparently 
quite outof court in economically constructed flats 
for the labouring population. And one fears that, 
for want of knowing better, municipalities may 
follow the bad example of managers of factories 
and other houses of business, and, taking advan- 
tage of the criminal negligence of Parliament, 
which permits such structures, may from false 
notions of economy erect tall piles of flats non- 
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fireproof, where men, women, and children may 
huddle together as in huge match-boxes ready for 
the flames—death-traps, a scandal and crime if 
constructed in these days of technical colleges and 
mechanical and constructive knowledge. 

Nearly three centuries have passed since the 
Great Fire of London, and during those centuries 
there have been many other great fires in London 
and in our provincial cities also. But since the 
law preventing the rebuilding of houses in London 
with wooden walls, legislation has scarcely moved 
an inch further in the direction of guarding life 
and property from fire. 

During these centuries of legislative inaction 
constructive science has advanced, so that some 
of us in these later days have come to realise and 
understand that floors and roofs can at small 
additional cost be rendered as fireproof as brick 
walls; and that buildings so constructed are not 
only fireproof, but also immensely stronger and 
more durable and more sanitary than non-fire- 
proof structures. 

This important subject, on which by virtue of 
our calling we as architects should be able to 
advise our municipal and parliamentary rulers, 
is one which we cannot too seriously study nor 
too thoroughly master, if we would not in the 
eyes of future and fully-informed generations 


figure as feeble ignoramuses blindly permitting 
without protest, and even in some cases partici- 
pating in, the erection of such gaunt death-traps 


as I have referred to. Ignorance on our part of 
the true principles of fireproof coustruction is in- 
excusable in the architect of to-day, and will be 
held criminal in the “ New Architect’’ when that 
unquestionably approaching individual shall step 
out of the dim background of cloud and fancy on 
to the firm and solid pavement of recognised fact 
as a positive personal entity. 

Architects will not then be credulous enough 
to allow German firms of fireproof constructors 
to lead them to imagine that the slabs of whose 
remarkable strength these firms send us such 
striking pictures derive that strength from any 
nostrum which the said firms mingle with the 
cement and aggregate: for our new architects 
will be fully alive to the mechanical principles 
which make the strength of a concrete slab so 
phenomenal, and will understand that these 
principles are not the private property of either 
German or British firms, and that what requires 
to be used with the cement and ageregate is no 
make-believe secret compound, but brains. 

There are great possibilities for the new archi- 
tecture from the wise employment of Portland 
cement concrete, terra cotta, Haskinised 
timber, wired glass, fibrous plaster, and other 
comparatively new products in combination with 
less novel materials. 

But no matter what materials are 


steel, 


placed at 
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our disposal, we shall never be able to do justice 
either to them or to ourselves unless we make 
ourselves thoroughly conversant with those great 
physical principles which apply to all materials 
under the sun, and by the wise application of 
which principles every structural material is 
made subservient to the architect’s dream. 

These principles are strict, straight, stern and 
strong, and form a backbone to any structural 
scheme to which the architect properly applies 
them. They also form a sure foundation to the 
mind of the architect; and, being in no wise 
erratic or uncertain, they confirm him in his 
course and enable him to proceed to construct 
even his boldest designs without fear or mis- 
giving. 

But while, on the one hand, the architect should 
lean hard on these sure principles as on a strong 
staff, on the other hand his wmagination must 
not be neglected, for Art as well as Science claims 
his devotion. 

The footsteps of Art cannot be measured by line 
and rule. She is as elusive and coy as charming. 
She is, moreover, very easily offended, and if the 
architect's mind be too intent on her harder-visaged 
and sterner-natured sister, he may awake some 
fine morning to find that his more winsome com- 
panion has taken her flight, and carried away 
with her so much of his enthusiasm for the 
beautiful that artistic designing, formerly a de- 
lightful occupation to him, may become a task ; 
and he may come to experience that he has grasped 
the real substance of structural law only to miss 
his hold on that lovely shadowy wraith whose 
unseen, but not unreal, presence made the pursuit 
of his high calling an inspiration and joy. 

‘No man can serve two masters,” 
mistresses. 

The engineer gives to Science his undivided 
strength, and the artist gives his whole mind to 
Art; both these professions thus, in fact, yielding 
to the necessity which demands division of labour. 
But there arises, also of necessity, the counter- 
demand for the wnion of labour, and it is this 
counter-demand which calls for the architect, who 
by virtue of his calling must be engineer and 
artist rolled into one. Yes, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the architect is the man to whom 
has been assigned the apparently impossible task 
of serving two mistresses his whole life through. 
It may be that few succeed in preserving through- 
out their professional career that true balance 
between Science and Art, between the faithfulness 
to Truth and the worship of Beauty, which is 
characteristic of the genuine architect. To 
maintain this balance is a great struggle for even 
the strongest intellect and will. But it is the 
struggle to which our profession calls us, and if 
we succeed in it “ great is the glory, for the strife 
is hard.”’ 


or two 











